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'o TO SECURITY. 
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Tu mot of the following pages were written 
many months ago: but as the agitation of the queſtion 
which produced them had begun to ſubſide, and had 
occaſioned a degree of offence which required time to 
remove or qualify, it was judged not proper then to 
obtrude them upon the public. However, the Author 
has for a conſiderable time obſerved with ſome ſatis- 
faction, that the proſecution of the meaſure of Union 
between theſe kingdoms has been on every proper oc- 
caſion announced by the Executive in both Countries, 
and that the Britiſh. legiſlature has ſo far ſeriouſly diſ- 
cuſſed the ſubject as to lay a uſeful ground for future 
conſideration ; and he has alſo obſerved with till grea- 
ter ſatisfaction, that there has been a gradual acceſſion 
to the number of diſintereſted and ſenſible perſons in 
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private life who difcover a diſpoſition to conſider the 


queſtion with candout, upon the principles of genuine 


publick good, free from that indiſcriminating indig- 
nation againſt government which upon every occaſion 


ſeems to be fooliſhly confounded with the virtue of 
patriotiſm, and from that prejudice againſt England, 
which marks the dangerous ſeparatiſt, rather than the 


true friend to his country. Notwithſtanding therefore 
the multiplicity of productions on the ſubject, and the 
neceſſary ſimilarity of ideas in thoſe who maintain the 
ſame opinion, yet, as the matter is of no common 
concern, and as almoſt every man has ſomething pe- 
culiar in his views or his manner of communicating 
them, calculated to impreſs particular readers, it may 
be uſeful, perhaps a duty, to publiſh the ſimple and 
unbiaſſed reſult of honeſt inquiry. 


In the conſideration of the queſtion of Union, as 


well as of every other important moral or political 


queſtion, every man no doubt will be more or leſs in- 
ſtuenced by the opinions or principles he has happen- 
ed previoufly to receive. There are many who have 


viewed the late feries of revolutions, or rather convut- 


fions, and the concomitant wildneſſes, in France, with 
ſatisfaction, and have followed the progreſs of French 


arms and French principles with delight. They think 


indeed that ſome new meaſures -eaght to take place; 
yet not fuch as fhatl bind together all the parts of the 
- Britifh Empire more clofely, and thereby enable them 
more firmly to reſiſt all aſſaults from without or from 


within, upon our common and well tried conftitution ; 
but ſuch us ſhall ſubvert all that has been happily efta- 
ee eee 
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France, ſhall render us ſubſervient to the views of that 
deſtroying nation, which they wiſh to ſee univerſally 
triumphant as the grand renovator of mankind. There 
are others who, though differing from the former in 
their opinion of the nature and conſequences of French 
principles, yet foſter very invidious. ſentiments againſt 
Great Britain, conſider a compleat Union with that 
Country as, what they call, the extinfion of Ireland, 
and, acknowledging the full conſequence of their opi- 
Wat would rather compleatly ſeparate than com- 
pleatly unite. With either of thhſe deſcriptions of 2 
"perſons it is plain that any. diſcuſſion of any Union, 
under any circumſtances, or in any juncture, muſt 

© meet with inſtant and prejudging reprobation. But, 
to the loyal inhabitants of Ireland, who ſeek the per- 
manency of the Britiſh Conſtitution, the ſecurity, of our 
religion, and the ſtability of the common empire, it 
may be uſefully propoſed to conſider, whether, con- 
templating the formidable change which has taken 
place in the ſtate of ſurrounding nations, and the deſ- 
perate machinations, as new in their ſyſtem as wicked 
in their nature, Which for years have been pointed at 
our exiſtence, it may not be wiſe to adopt ſome fair, 
liberal and juſt, plan of compleat conſolation, which, £ 
more effectually than hitherto, ' ſhall, conſiſtently with 

ational proſperity, ſecure theſe kin gdoms agaidſt we 
/ foreign foe = the domeſtic TIN. | 


| Whatever difference of opinion may ſubſiſt among 
the loyal inhabitants of this country, we are all de- 
cidedly agreed, that a ſeparation between theſe king. 
_ 'doms would prove the certain deſtruction of both. 
Britain is — 18 for the fake of her own 
ſafety, 
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ſafety, as well as of preſerving that integrity of power 
which has given dignity, profperity and ſecurity to the 
empire, ſhe would neceſſarily make every poſſible ef- 
fort to recover Ireland. What muſt be the conſe- 
quence ? Either Ireland is reduced, and as a conquer- 
ed country is ſubjected to ſuch ſyſtem of depreſſing 
dependence as ta the more powerful country appears 
neceſſary ; or ſhe is aided by the formidable and am- 
bitious nation which for centuries has been engaged 
in hoſtilities with England, and after a ſtruggle in 
which Britain and Ireland become exhauſted, France 
ever watchful for her prey ſeizes the fatal occaſion, 
and ſubjugates to her humiliating and devouring policy 
theſe noble iſlands, which, , cloſely united, are formed 
to riſe ſuperiour among the nations and to arbitrate 
for Europe, But it is obviqus that if ſeparation. be 
effected, it muſt be by the aſſiſtance of France in the 
firſt inſtance. Rebellion, howſoever ſecretly and art- 
fully prepared, and howſoever daringly and ferociouſly 
attempted,” could not long ſucceed, unaided by a fo- 
reign foe, againſt the fleets and armies of Britain. 
The uniform hiſtory of mankind, and our own recent 
experience, inform us of the means that would be em- 
ployed. We have already ſeen what can be effected 


| | by ſecret machinations. What more would be : accom- 


. pliſhed when the wealth, and power, and rank, and 
numbers ſhould be increaſed of thoſe, who under the 
exciting pretext of conſulting the dignity of indepen- 
dent Ireland, ſhould ſeek the rueful phantom /epara- 
tion, the mind ſhudders to contemplate :—correſpon-. 
_ dence—emiſfaries—concerted plans - powerful invaſi- 
e and wide- ſpread maſſacre— final ſucceſs 
0 6 a republick upon a French model, under French 
protection, 
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protection, and ſubje& to French dominion. Then 
follow in due courſe, the reign of the moſt vicious 
profligates, the murder or baniſhment of all the fami- 
lies of property, the degradation and deſtruction of 
all religion, and a legalized ſyſtem of atheiſm and 
vice. Pollute cerimonie ; magna adulteria ; plenum exi- 
liis mare; infecti cedibus ſcopuli ; atrocius in urbe ſevi- 
tum. Nobilitas, opes, omiſſi ge geſtigue honcres, pro crimine 7 
et ob virtytes certi Nmum exitium. 


\ 


It is faid, that if the intereſt of Great Britain were 
not . materially concerned in a Union, the government 
of that country would not propoſe the meafure : and 
truly it muſt be owned, that Great Britain is deeply 
intereſted indeed, to promote any meaſure that can 
tend to prevent the ſeparation of Ireland. By ſuch 
a ſeparation, ſhe not only loſes an arm of ſtrength 
which powerfully aids her in common defence, but a 
material part of her --own' power is converted againſt 
- herſelf. France, a mighty, an ambitious, and a ma- 
lignant ſtate, with ſuch additional power in her hands 
as Ireland—an iſland with great natural wealth, not 
without conſiderable acquired wealth, populous, of 
uncommon maritime capacity, and lying under the 
boſom and heart of England France, with ſuch aid, 
and with ſuch a fulcrum on which to work engines 
of deſtruction, muſt ſoon conſummate her abhorred 
purpoſe; — and then, overpowered, deſpoiled, and Aub- 

jugated, the naval bulwark of the . reſiſts and 
—_ protects no more. | 


— 


dn a ie Roma viribus ruit. 


Withou urging this obvious aud alarming truth far- 
| ther, 
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to take a ſhort review of 2 events. 


6 
ther, therefore, it may be taken as fully admitted, 
that the ſeparation of Britain and Ireland muſt be con- 
ſidered by every loyal inhabitant of this country, as 
an event moſt afflictive and ruinous to us and to our 
poſterity, and againſt which it would be mad and 
wicked not to ſeek for every poſſible ſecurity. 


But the peculiar circumſtances of this country have 
unfortunately foſtered in the minds of the great body 
of the people an hoſtility to the Engliſh name, and a 
diſpoſition to ſeparate,' of which the foreign foe on 
every occaſions has been ready to take advantage. In 
order to illuſtrate this poſition,” it may be Gy 
= ran 

Above ſix centuries ago, chis pantierys this in a ſtate 
of barbariſm, was reduced to a 'connexion with Eng- 
land. A ferocious hatred to the Engliſh ſettlers, as well 
as to their laws and cuſtoms, for ages actuated the na- 
tives; and it was not until after a long period of animo- . 
ſity and conteſt, that at length Engliſh laws were adopt- 


ed, and Engliſh language and manners gained any place. 
Ireland, it is well known, whatever: might have been 


its civilization in a very remote antiquity, was, at the 
time of its reduction by Henry the ſecond, and for cen- 
turies after, in ſo uncivilized a ſtate compared with the 
reſt of Europe, that it was little if at all prepared, to 
take part in thoſe ardent ſcenes, in which the revival of 
letters firſt, and then the reformation, engaged moſt of 


the other nations, and England among the chiet. 


There, intellectual light, which had before occaſional- 
ly darted gleams of ſplendour through the prevailing 


gloom, began to ſpread a general influence; the zeal 
ld e 
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of the reformers met with a rapidity of ſucceſs; and 


the eccentricity of Henry the eighth, the cheriſfing care 


of Edward the ſixth, even the perſecution by Mary, 


and the wiſdom, firmneſs, and perhaps good fortune, 


of Elizabeth, all contributed to ſuperſede a reign of 
darkneſs and ſuperſtition, and to eſtabliſh in that king- 


dom, almoſt univerſally, a religion, mild, pure, and of 


happy influence. It is not meant, however, to paſs 
any decided opinion on the peculiar nature of the re- 
formation, or the means by which it was accompliſh- 
ed. Violent enmities, deſtructive wars, and laſting 
diviſions, were among its attendants and conſequences : 
and perhaps, had the milder opinions of the amiable 
and learned Eraſmus prevailed, moderate and gradual 
corrections would have been adopted, more conducive 
to the general improvement of men both in knowledge 
and virtue. But the retroſpe& tends to ſhew, that a 

material and operative change had univerſally. taken 
place in the minds of the pepple of England, and had 
been formed into a national eſtabliſhment, at a time 
when Ireland, though then connected, was excluded 
from the operation of cauſes which would have aſſimĩ- 
lated her to England; and, by uniformity of opinion 
in the moſt intereſting concern to man, with the natu- 
ral concomitant uniformity of manners and obſervances, 
would, inſtead of inflaming animoſity and preventing 
intercourſe, have promoted friendſhip and union be- 
tween the original inhabitants and the Englith ſettlers, 
as well as among the Engliſh ſettlers themſelves. But 
the ancient feud now became- embittered by religious 
antipathy; and by degrees, mutual offence carried en- 
oy to the een 8 until at length, rebellion'and 
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maſſacre, on 'one ſide, called . on tho other, _ 
ſeyerities. 


Packen the whale cf this permebad. period; elptchity 
from the time of the reformation, England and Ire- 


land can be conſidered in no other light than as hoſtile 


nations. The proteſtants of Ireland, unhappily in- 
volved in almoſt conſtant contention with the reſt of 
the inhabitants, were often reduced to miſery and ex- 
tremity. The Engliſh nation not only conſidered them 
as their brethren, a portion of themſelves, to be pro- 
tected againſt thoſe among whom they were ſettled, 
but looked upon their ſafety as involving the ſecurity of 
the independence of Ireland. Laws therefore were en- 
ated in England, and through the influence of that 
country, laws were adopted here, which no doubt re- 
tarded the national improvement, and increaſed the 
prejudice againſt England, but which, apprehenſions 
for the ſafety of the proteſtant ſettlers and the ſecurity 
of the connexion of the two kingdoms, ſeemed to make 
neceſſary. Theſe apprehenſions were and have been 


ſo frequently and alarmingly juſtified, that, though it 


is impoſſible to approve of oppreſſive policy, yet it was 
neither unnatural nor quite inexcuſable in England, 
then frequently diſtracted within herſelf, anxious for 
her own ſafety, and earneſt in the preſervation of the 
eſtabliſhment civil and religious in Ireland, to adopt 
the only means which circumſtances ſeemed to permit, 
to prevent foreign and internal foes from TY 
their * 


In the time of Elizabeth, ;nternal iebilicn conſpired: 


with, the . enemy to deſtroy our religion and to 
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ſubjugate this country to Spain. In the time of Charles 
the firſt, advantage was taken of the diſtracted ſtate of 
England, and every deſtructive engine was employed, 

to exterminate among us the proteſtant religion and 
name, and to cut off for ever our connexion with our 
beſt protector. And in the time of James the ſecond 
a ſimilar attempt was made, and by means which im- 
preſſed deep and laſting effects on the minds of our an- 
ceſtors. France, the friend that now holds forth her 
bleſſings to us and to the reſt of Europe, then lent her 
aid; and James himſelf was forced to concur in the 
act, which, making Ireland independent of the crown 
of England, formed a grand ſtep towards the accom- 
pliſhment of the deep footed ſcheme of ſeparation, 
The ſufferings, the efforts and the event of that day are 
univerſally known; and the conſequences were, that 
the Engliſh nation and government, and the proteſtant 
ſettlers in Ireland, were corfoborated and decided in 


the impoſing neceſſity, which long and recent experi- 


ence had in their apprehenſion taught them, of reſtrain- 
ing the Roman catholicks, who compoſed the great 
body of the inhabitants, and of ſecuring the indepen- 
dence of Ireland upon that country to which the pro- 
teſtants owed their origin, and to which they cheriſh- 
ed their ee. 


Now, with uch a ail ofiticn, „of ancient origin, re- re- 
peatedly reviyed, and peculiarly aggravated, let us ſup- 
poſe theſe kingdoms to be equal in wealth and power, 
and, excepting the circumſtance of the king of Eng- 
land being ipſo facto king of Ireland, formally and 
virtually independent of each other. What muſt be 
| 4 | the 
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the conſequence? So far back as we have any records 


of the nature and conduct of man, we learn with cer- 


tainty that individuals or nations, whenever upon an 


equality of power, or approaching to that equality, have 
uniformly exhibited the jealouſy of rivalſhip, and by 
fure conſequence a contention for dominion, deſtruc- 
tive always of mutual happineſs, and fatal often to ex- 
iſtence. In nations, thefe motives of action, which 
among individuals in civilized ſociety are reſtrained by 
tear of the laws or of publick opinion, are not only un- 
reſtrained by any principle, but acquire accumulated 
force from all the paſſions both good and bad to be 
found in the community. Ardent attachment to our 
own nation, ariſing from habitual aſſociations; | the 
pride of national dignity and power; party ſpirit 3 ha- 
tred of a rival; reſentment of wrongs ; heated ſympa- 
thy in a common cauſe, inflamed by multiplied com- 
munication into undiſtinguiſhing paſſion z the love of 
violence, always operative in the unthinking but ac- 
tive and turbulent majority; alt theſe conſtituent ener- 
gies in our nature, as they may be called, and more 
that might be enumerated, concur, in the ſituation ſup- 
poſed, with the precious long foſtered deſire of ſepara- 
tion, to produce neceſſarily, either that event, or a con- 
queſt by one or the other ſtate, equally deſtructive and 


equally to be deprecated. Let it be added, that thefe 


nations are eminently wealthy and powerful : conſe- 
quently their intereſts fauſt be important, numerous, 
and complicated; and the actual collifion of their reſ- 
pective intereſts, therefore, will frequently occur. 
When the colliſion happens, what muſt follow? From 
equal power and perfect independence, no yielding on 
either part can take place; the inveterate diſpoſition to 
ſeparate acts in the contrary direction; deſtructive con- 


teſt 
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teſt therefore becomes inevitable, followed by conqueſt 
or ſeparation, with all the reſpective fatal conſequences. 


But to enſure the effect, a powerful ſtate, of deter- 
mined hoſtility to one of theſe nations, is conſtantly vi- 
gilant to diſcover, and alert to ſeize, every occaſion for 
deſtroying the connexion. Surely no man of common 
ſenſe or common information can pretend, that ſuch a 
connexion in ſuch a ſtate of things could permanently 
ſubſiſt, or that it would be leſs than hopeleſs folly to 
labour for its preſervation. 


— 


Vet the connexion has ſubſiſted, has been preſerved 
for centuries ; and from the time of James the ſecond to 

.N the late conſpiracy and and rebellion, this country has 17 
if remained in tolerable ſecurity, notwithſtanding the me- 170 
naces of France, and her actual attempts, to invade 4 | 
and reduce Ireland in former wars with Great Britain, fa 
and notwithſtanding the factious ſpirit, whetted by re- 17 
ligious acrimony, which, operating in various forms 
and under various names, has encouraged the foes of 


England. 


But how has the connexion ſubſiſted, and how has 
it been preſerved? Not as a connexion of two inde- 
pendent kingdoms, in which the claims, and privile- 
ges, and free exertions of the one, were neither inter- 
fered with nor affected by the other not as a con- 
nexion of two diſtinct kingdoms, joined by the ſimple 
adoption of the ſame executive, yet of fo extraordinary, 
or rather ſo miraculous a nature, that whatever com- 
mon regulations, enterpriſes, or conflicts, in their va» 
rious and multiplied relations and tranſactions, appear- 
WO C2 e 
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ed neceſſary to the one, were conſtantly and ſpontane- 
ouſly entered into with kindred zeal by the other : 
No,—the connexion has been preſerved in a manner 
and by means which, howſoever neceſſary, and in 
whatever degree neceſſary, the friends of this country, 
and the true friends of both countries, have long de- 
plored. The influence, or rather the commanding 
power of the ſuperior country was complete; this 
country exiſted as a dependent province; the legal 
code ſubſtantially originated with, oz, leaſt was modifi- 
ed by the government of Great Britainz reſtraining 
laws, framed to preſerve the civil and religious eſta- 
bliſhment, againſt the great majority of the people, 
who were hoſtile to both, ſecured the country, but 
enchained the exertions of the inhabitants : and for a 
long period, the proteftants of Ireland zealouſly con- 
curred in this ſyſtem'of policy; which they conſidered 
as neceſſary to their own ſafety, as well as to the na- 
tional dependence upon England. The conſequences 
were, that the inhabitants in general were confined to 
poverty and dependence; the ariſtocracy, at an im- 
menſe diſtance in rank, felt nothing in common with 


them, employed but rarely the means of conciliation, 


enſured depreſſion rather than promoted proſperi- 
ty; while the middle ranks of life, in which are found 
the qualities that reſiſt oppreſſion on the one ſide and 
promote induſtry on the other, were cel to be 
found in the community of Ireland. 


This kind of connexion no e, and preſerved by 


theſe means, might ſubſiſt for ages without any ſerious 


apprehenſion of being endangered. But a ſtate of 
fociety was enced, which militated againſt national 
| | 0 | happineſs 


13 
happineſs, and which hardly the cleareſt neceſſity 


could reconcile to a liberal mind. 


The linen trade, however, which had been early 
encouraged, and had ſpread with animating ſucceſs 
over a large diſtrict of the North chiefly proteſtant 
the proviſion trade of the fhtile South; and ſome other £#* 
ſcattered advantages, contributed, with the advance- 
ment of ſurrounding nations, to carry Ireland on in 
the general progreſs of the reſt of Europe. This gra- 
dual improvement its natural conſequences, <liffuſed 
property and independent ſpirit z the habit of living 
together in the exerciſe of the arts of peace; the fre- 
quent interchange of good offices; and the exemplary - 
conduct of many of the Roman Catholicks ; all tended 
to create in every rank and ſect, the honeſt wiſh, that 
the natural advantages of the Country might be pro- 
moted-z and that ſome liberality on the ſubject of reli- 
gion might be extended, as the forerunner of cordia- 
lity and proſperity. 'The mutual communication of 
ſuch ſentiments begat and promoted liberality and 
publick ſpirit. A comprehenſive and enlightened po- 
licy in the cabinet and parliament of Great Britain 
concurred with that liberality and publick ſpirit. In 
conformity with theſe ſentiments, within the laſt twenty 
years, the reſtraints of which -the Roman Catholicks 
complained have been removed; they have now en- 
joyed for a conſiderable time, and with very general 
concurrence, compleat toleration in religion, and every 
privilege in the acquiſition and employment of pro- 
perty that rational men could deſire; and at length 
has been added the elective franchiſe, by which not 
only an operative mative is given to the landholders to 
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grant uſeful leaſes to the Roman Catholicks of the 
poorer claſs, but conſiderable conſequence and influ- 
ence follow to the general body. In the meantime the 
ſpirit of independence claimed, and the increaſing 
power of the Country demanded, other and impor- 
tant privileges and benefits. The precarious ſtate of 
publick affairs in the Amerjcan conteſt, as well as the 
wiſdom of Britiſh councels, ſuggeſted the propriety of 
conceſſion. Accordingly, the parliament of Ireland 
was declared and confirmed compleatly independent; 
and this Country acquired, equally with Britain, not 
only. unreſtrained commerce with the reſt of the world, 
but a participation in the colonial and plantation trade, 
which Great Britain had gained by great induſtry and 
enterpriſe and at enormous expence. The conſequen- 
ces were important. Confidence and liberality gained 
upon the Proteſtant mind. We ſeemed to have for- 
gotten all former animoſities and calamities, and to 
contend only for ſuperiority of zeal in atoning to each 
other and to. our Country, for all the evils which the 
demon of diſcord had driven us to inflict. Induſtry, 
activity and ingenuity were called forth: the uſeful 
and productive arts of life were more earneſtly culti- 
vated : we were enabled to reap larger . benefit from 
the extenſion of Britiſh commerce : riches, power and 
independence increaſed : a ſcene of national proſperity 
opened to our view : and our hearts enjoyed the hope, 
that religious bigotry and hatred would never again 
diſturb our harmony, obſtru& our purſuits, or blaſt 
our proſpects. a 
„ 
We ſeemed to be liberalized; we became indepen- 

dent; z we l great advantages. How have theſe 

circumſtances 


; 
3 
: 
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circumſtances operated in combination with the ex- 


traordinary opinions and extraordinary events of the 
preſent day? 


We are living in a period, in which every evil that 
could afflit ſociety, has been-engendered, matured, 
and poured abroad, by a depraved nation, which, 
after deftroying within its own territory, all law, re- 
ligion, ſocial order, moral principle, and natural ſenti- 
ment, has ſought, by every mean, whether of vicious 
ingenutty or ferocious violence, to uproot the eſta- 
bliſhed polity of every ſurrounding ſtate. Britain ſaw 
the danger advancing. She ſtood in the breach. She 
rallied the nations. They retired, diſunited, ſunk, and 
exhauſted. She alone maintained the conflift ; arreſted 
the progreſs of organized barbariſm; and ſecured 
hope to the civilized world. On former occaſions ſhe 
tad been commiſſioned to ſave the liberties of Europe; 
but now ſhe ſeemed deſtined to fave, not merely eſta- 
bliſhed laws and liberties, but every facred principle 
that makes human ſociety dear, and without which 
life would ceaſe to be a bleſſing. In this arduous con- 
teſt, her deſperate enemy well knew the ſide on which 
only ſhe was weak, and where only he could hope to 
deſtroy her. Advantage was taken in Ireland of the 
great ſtruggle in which Great Britain was engaged. 
Myriads of demagogues, the moſt deſtructive and de- 
teftable things that can infeſt a nation, correſponded 
with the enemy, imported the” principles of France in 
all their malignity, and rouſed- the diſloyalty of the 
people by every art and pretext : and an organization, 
as it is called, was ſecretly carried on, by which the 
phyſical force of the Country was prepared, under 
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fit leaders, to join the invading foe; in the wild hops 
that, loyalty and the eſtabliſhed religion being deſtroy- 
ed, Ireland would become ſeparated, and the religion 
of the multitude reign in more than fancied ſplendour. 
Now it is unfortunately to be remarked, that while 
Ireland was avowedly and compleatly dependent upon 
Great Britain, although national proſperity was re- 
tarded, yet this Country, notwithſtanding occaſional 
diſcontents and partial diſturbances, was preſerved in 


perfect ſecurity ; and experience has ſhewn, that the 


removal of reſtraints, the enjoyment of privileges, even 


greater than had been expected, and an independent 


legiſlature, have not. ſtrengthened either our internal 
ſecurity or- our connexion with Great Britain. 


/ 


Not long before the commencement of French re- 
volutions, a demand for a change in the legiſlature of 


this country, which ſhould make it more dependent 


upon popular paſſions and popular arts, was ſo ſyſte- 
matically and ſo boldly made, that parliament ſeemed 


to be overawed, and the friends of our eſtabliſhed laws 
and religion trembled fot the confequences. A con- 
vention, an armed convention, ſimilar to the late ruling 
clubs of France, in which members of the legiſlature 
aſſiſted, framed the plan which was to be dictated to 


parliament. Fortunately, the influence of the property 
_ poſſeſſed in this country by the Engliſh Ariſtocracy, 


and the diſcernment and firmneſs of many members of 


the legiſlature, fruſtrated the attempt: and indeed it 


muſt be owned that, many of the members of that con- 


| vention, and of the then minority in parliament, have 


lived to witneſs ſuch proceedings and events, both 


abroad 
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abroad and at home, as have made them regret their 
opinions and conduct. Conventions, however, ſucceed- 
ed conventions; clubs multiplied upon clubs; popu- 
lar influence increaſed and became commanding; and 
popular meaſures were repeatedly adopted by the 4e- 
giſlature, ſome of which, upon the. principle of Ire- 


land being a diſtin and independent ſtate, were to be 


approved of, but all of which tended to weaken the 
* controul of Great Britain, neceſſary to the preſent ſtate 
of connexion. But all did not fatisfy. The nation 
became agitated through its whole extent by ſeparatiſts 
and renovators. Strides were making towards ſepara- 
tion and republicaniſm. 'The legiſlature ſeemed to look 
on with amazement. At laſt, in December 1792, the 


national guards, as they were affectedly called, were 


actually preparing, and about to march in full diſplay, 
as the firſt act in the dreadful ſcene, which it was 
hoped, would, under the direction and aid of France, 
be ſoon completely exhibited. A conſiderable portion 
of the Roman Catholicks (many, very many of them, 
withont wicked intention, but deceived by plotting 
conſpirators) moved in correſpondent fyſtem. Roman 
Catholick parliaments met, diſcuſſed and diſſeminated 


the principles of inſubordination and reſiſtance, and 
promoted the general plan of ſeparation, Which had been 


ſet on foot by a tribe of active leaders, many of them 


men gf ſituation and abilities, and followed by no in- 


confiderable part of the wealth of the country. A 
party in the ſtate contending for power, and either not 
| Teeing or not regarding the conſequences, courted po- 
pularity, in a moment moſt eventful, as the inſtrument 
of aggrandizement; and then indeed, had not the fu- 
preme executive arreſted the danger, all things tended, 
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as at the commencement of the revolution in France, 
to produce the effects to be naturally expected, when 
rank and authority appear to ſanctify popular prejudice 
and enthuſiaſm. The evil ſwelled into enormous mag- 
nitude, grew bold and terrible by impunity and ſuc- 
ceſs; and but for unprecedented exertions of power, 
would have perpetrated its deſigns. 


This appears to plain ſenſe to be a train of conſequen- 


ces, naturally flowing from that proud ſpirit of inde- 


pendence and diſtinct authority, which firſt grew with 
gradual proſperity, which ſtrengthened into overawing 
aſſertion of perfect equality, which, ſpreading through 
the community, generated jealouſy and rivalry, and, 
impregnating the prejudiced and violent multitude, pre- 
pared Ireland for the long - deſired and now dee d-laid 
ſcheme of ſeparation. 


The opportunities of acquiring property have been 
multiplied, and conſequently we have ſeen a great dif- 


" fuſion of wealth among the lower orders of the com- 


munity : but an attachment to the laws and conſtitution, 
under the protection and encouragement of which, 
property has been gained, has not been the conſequence 
of ſucceſs. On the contrary, a vulgar pride, an im- 
patience of controul, a contempt of authority, have 
been added to 'the antient hoſtility ; and accordingly, 
notwithſtanding that conceſſion has ſucceeded conceſ- 
ſion, yet the chief effect on the minds of thoſe to whom 
they were granted, has been a loud and imperious de- 
mand of new.and dangerous grants, which, now that 
the truth has broken n are confeſſed to have ben 
intended 
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intended as the means of effecting ſeparation and a 
modern republick. 


Although thoſe demands, as we now clearly know, 
were ſo intended, yet the number of men of reſpect 
and influence, who, in a period of awful anxiety, joined 
in the call for emancipation and reform, was very con- 
ſiderable; and had not the deſtructive meaſures of the 
great conſpiracy been precipitated, it is not improbable 


that the dangerous opinions might ſo powerfully have 


prevailed, as ultimately to ſway the legiſlature. At 
all events we know, that in the very hour of dark 


conſpiracy, reform upon French models, calculated in 


form and ſpirit to give force and effect to democracy, 


with emancipation, which, under the pretext of religi- 
ous liberality, was clearly intended to give the ſpirit of 


democracy extenſive prevalence, were ſplendidly pro- 


poſed under the ſanction of great names, and, as in 
France, ſeconded by the clubs. The executive power 
no doubt, and the moſt leading men of property deep- 


ly intereſted in the welfare of Ireland, deſcried the ten- 


dency of ſuch meaſures, and defeated them in that 


place, where indeed * would ſoon have proved 
fatal. 


But the opinions which greatly prevail in any nation, 
gain by degrees upon men of condition and influence. 
Fear operates upon ſome; ambition upon others; the 


love of popularity upon many; and even the beſt cha- 
racters often throw themſelves into a predominant par- 


ty, in the vain hope of curing or preventing evils by 


accommodation. - 'The hiſtory of mankind abounds 


With W of this kind of progreſs: but modern 
2 France 
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France furniſhes an impreſſive example, freſh in out 
obſervation, and pregnant with inſtruction. 


Admit what we hope and expect, that Ireland con- 
tinues, and, from the nature of proſperity, accelerates 
her progreſs in riches and power. It is by the people 
at large the acquiſition is made : great numbers there- 
fore of the lower ranks are daily riſing into wealth and 
importance; conſequently the immenſe body, which has 
deeply imbibed principles inimical to our laws and reli- 
gion, muſt rapidly gainextenſive influence; to be em- 
ployed, as deſigning demagogues ſhall direct; who, 
flattering. vulgar opulence, not confirmed in loyal princi- 
ple by ages of uſeful habit, point the power of the 
country to deſtructive ends. The religious antipathy 
in the meantime operates; lends pretext to every 
ſcheme, and gives force to every effort; while the idle 
and the vicious, the vain, the enthuſiaſtick, and the 
theoretick, of every religion, or of no religion, ſwell 
the overpowering multitude of thoſe who demand reno- 
vation;—a renovation, purſued no doubt from varjous 
motives, and generally plauſible in the commencement, . 
but approaching every hour, by haſtened ſtrides, to 
( total overthrow. 3 


Mobilitate viget, wireſque acquiret eundo. 
Parva metu primd ; mox ſeſe attollit in auras. 


In ſuch a ſtate of things, no man can be ſo unobſerv- 
ing of human affairs as to ſuppoſe, that the legiſlature 
could remain ultimately uninfluenced. In the degree 
that general property and influence embrace particular 
opinions, men of the ſame opinions muſt find their way 
into the legiſlature. What muſt follow? Demands in fa- 

nt h | vour 
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But the legiſlative power, that which creates law, is 
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vonr of democracy become formidable. Demands grant- 
ed increaſe the power of democracy, and generate new 


demands, The power of the democracy becomes irre- 


ſiſtible : the antient antipathy to England gains ſtrength 
from that ſpirit of rivalry which grows with towering 


- proſperity; and the deſtructive wiſh for ſeparation is 


prompted by pride as well as by prejudice. 


Ireland then become immenſely powerful, and actu- 


ated by diſtinct intereſt and diſtinct patriotiſm, feels her- 
ſelf equal to a conteſt with Britain: or if prudence, 


ſuggeſting ſome diſparity, or apprehenſion of a party 


remaining favourable to Britain, ſhould look out for 
aid, a powerful foreign. nation, near at hand, is per- 
petually ready with all its might, to co-operate in the 
ſubjugation of a power, the object of its envy and the 
determined foe to its deſigns: The ſeparation of Ire- 
land, the downfall of eſtabliſhment, and the deſtruc- 
tion of all now held dear by the loyal inhabitants, could 
not then be far off: and the elevated proſperity of Ire- 


land, with her accumulated wealth and power, could 


in the end ſerve no other purpoſe, than to promote the 
ambitious deſigns of a malignant enemy, and, in her 
own ruin, the more certainly to effect the ruin of Great 
Britain; —in the downfall of which great nation, not 


only the loyal proteſtants of Ireland would loſe their 
grand protector, but the civilized world an example 


d def 
ned levence: 


The union of theſe kingdoms in the ſame crown, or 


the ſame executive preſiding over both, conſtitutes a 
bond of connexion, which has hitherto been preſerved. 
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the ſupreme power in every ſtate: and, in this grand 
eſſential of ſtate, the moſt vital and the moſt powerful, 
theſe kingdoms are diſtinct and ſeparate. The legiſla- 
ture of Ireland has emphatically aſſerted its compleat 
diſtin&neſs, by inſiſting on the inſtitution of ſolemn public 
acts, which accordingly have been made in the parlia- 
ments of both countries, whereby the entire indepen- 
dence of the legiſlature of Ireland conſtitutes a ſacred 
and irrefragable mutual record. | 


/ 

The legiſlature of Ireland, diſtin& and independent, 
conſults by its diſtin nature the intereſts only of Ire- 
land: while the Britiſh legiſlature, equally diſtin and 
independent, conſults by its diftin& nature the intereſts 
only of Great Britain. No doubt, ſo far as a ſenſe of 
the neceſſity of preſerving the connexion between the 
two kingdoms may happen to operate upon the two 
legiſlatures, each will conſult the intereſts of the other 
country; but from the eſſential nature of diſtinct legiſ- 
latures, ſuch attention to mutual intereſt muſt ultimately 
refer to the reſpective intereſts of the kingdoms for which 
they reſpectively legiſlate. In the degree therefore in 
whichthe views of the ſeparate legiſlatures, reſpecting the 
intereſts of their reſpective countries, happen from time 
to time to be incompatible, the legiſlatures, that is, the 
reſpective 'fupreme powers, muſt act in oppoſition to 
each other. Such intereſts reſpe& not merely a pro- 
greſs in national wealth, but right, and privilege, and 
every good, real or imaginary, which can gratify the ſenti- 
ments and raiſe the dignity of a nation. The more im- 
portant the intereſts from which ariſe incompatible 
views, the more ſtrenuous and violent muſt be the con- 
ſequent oppoſition, 'The more manifold and compli- 
| cated 
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cated thoſe intereſts become, the more frequent and 
the more incapable of accommodation the contending 
opinions and claims. If increaſing wealth and power, 
operating as in all paſt ages, ſhould quicken a jealouſy 
of intereſt (underſtanding intereſt in the enlarged ſenſe 
mentioned) and magnify the national pride and ſpirit of 
. independence, the legiſlature, intimately connected with 
and flowing from the general community, muſt neceſſa- 
rily imbibe the ſame ſentiments; which, co-operating 
with the other cauſes, cannot fail to ripen into deſtruc- 
tive effect all the ſeeds of diſpute, diſcord, hoftility, 
and ſeparation. 


Surely no rational man will deny that hiſtory, obſer- 
9 vation, and experience, demonſtrate this to be the na- 
Wat ture of man and the neceſlary tendency of human af- 
fairs. | 
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It would be an idle as well as tedious diſplay, to 
take the volume of hiſtory, and extract the innumera- 
Ble inſtances there recorded, which prove, that in 
whatever degree provinces or ſtates, connected with, 
or dependent upon a parent or ſuperiour ſtate, have ac- 
quired power and independence, they have diſcovered 
diſcontent with their connexion, and a deſire to become 
perfectly diſtin& ſtates; and that whenever that power 

and independence have grown fo great as to enable 
ſuch provinces or ſtates, by their own mere vigour, or 
with accidental aid, to effect their purpoſe, they have 
conſtantly aſſerted their perfect diſtinctneſs, and formed 
themſelves into ſeparate ſta tes. 
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of every ſpecifick plan of contribution to the general 
expence of the empire: the caſe was difficult; claims 
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The ſeparation of the colonies, now the united ſtates 
of North America, from Great Britain, furniſhes an 


| applicable inſtance. While they. were weak and de- 


pendent, while a ſenſe of their need of the care and 
protection of the parent country prevailed, no  difficul- 
ties embarraſſed the connexion z no diſtinctneſs of inter- 


eſt, no provincial pride, pointed to, dependence and ſe- 


.paration : and yet, the rights aſſert ed and the powers 


exerciſed by the legiſlature of England, and afterwards 


of Great Britain, over the colonies, had long been 


more authoritative, and more inconſiſtent with the in- 
dependence of their aſſemblies,“ than thoſe which af- 


terwards ſupplied the occaſion of the unhappy conteſt 


that ended in ſeparation. Thoſe 'who knew the colo- 
nies intimately, were aware long before the rupture, 


that the advanced ſtate of proſperity at which they had 
arrived, with the proud ſpirit of independence which 


it produced, and which from time to time had ſtrongly 
manifeſted itſelf, tended powerfully to the ultimate diſ- 


ſolution of the connexion : and ſeveral plans, among 


others, plans of union, were ſuggeſted for the purpoſe 


of preventing it; a modification of ſome one of which 
.might have been adopted, had not untoward circum- 
ſtances hurried on the important event. It is not meant 
either to contend for the right of taxation which Great 


Britain aſſerted, or to juſtify the colonies in the refuſal 


and ſuppoſed intereſts interfered; — and the conſequen- 


ces followed which might have been apprehended... But 


the inſtance i is adduced, it ſo recent an inſtance were 
W neceſſary 


* Sce Pownall's adminiſtration of the Colonies, ch. $. 
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25 
neceſſary to demonſtrate, that the connexion between 
ſtates, not compleatly incorporated, and not identified in 
intereſt, becomes precarious and mortal, whenever the 
inferior ſtate advances ſo far in proſperity, as to aſ- 
ſert PT TIE and to rival the ſuperiour ſtate in 
power.“ 


It is not eaſy to imagine two connected ſtates to 
which this reaſoning applies more concluſively than to 


Geeat Britain and Ireland. They are great and pow] 


erful ſtates; which have vaſt, and many, and various 
connexions and tranſactions with each other and with 


the reſt of the world; therefore their intereſts are im- 


portant, manifold, and complicated; and conſequent- 
ly, the probabilities of incompatible opinions in their 
ſeparate and independent legiſlatures, reſpecting diſ- 
tinct national intereſts, muſt be numerous and weighty; 
and in the degree that theſe ſtates, advance in greatneſa 
and power, ſuch probabilities become multiplied and 
approach to certainty. Conceive inſtances of this dan- 
gerous nature to have frequently recurred, and that in 
conſequence an ' invidious and hoſtile diſpoſition has 
been created. Every plan of accommodation by ſure 


The ſeparation of the Colonies from Great Britain has happily not 
proved fatal to either country; perhaps has not actually injured either, 
excepting the temporary evils of the lamented war: the diſtant ſitua- 
tion of the United States has preſerved them from becoming the prey 
of the ambitious power which promoted their ſeparation, as well as 
from becoming in the hands of that power an inſtrument of deſtruction 
to the parent country. But Ireland, lying cloſe to Great Britain, 
through whom Britain can be deſtroyed, upon whom' if abandoned 
France fixes her talons—lreland, fo ſituated, finks for ever, and Great 


Britain n finally along with her, 
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conſequence alarms ſuſpicion, and inflames pride; 
the facility of conſtant diſſenſion neceſſarily follows; 
and then an unfailing ground is laid for the ſucceſsful 
intriguing of foreign and domeſtick enemies, who in 
the meantime will not have neglected, as occaſion fa- 
voured, to promote diſcord and diſorder, as the fure 
means of the grand ſcheme of ſeparation.* 


| 11 this ſtate of the co-equal ſupreme authorities of 
theſe connected yet independent ſtates, the Britiſh le- 


giſlature may determine that a mighty effort is neceſſary 


to be made againſt the alarming attempts of an ambiti- 
ous foe. Admit that the views of ſeparate and inde- 
pendent legiſlatures, now involved in difſenſions, ſhould 


be repugnant on a matter ſo eſſential to the exiſtence of 


the Empire. What muſt follow ? Either Britain muſt 
ſubmit to whatever terms an ambitious power ſhall im- 
poſe, or ſhe muſt maintain alone the cauſe of the Em- 
pire. In the firſt caſe, obvious deſtruction quickly 
ſucceeds. In the latter caſe, it would be impoſlible to 
permit Ireland to remain neutral :—her power increaſ- 
ing with rapidity; her people too generally infected 
with antient hatred repeatedly revived ; demagogues 
through every claſs of ſociety maliciouſly active to make 
the occaſion fatal; einiſſaries of the enemy cancerting 

In the ſeven United Provinees, the French, ever artful' and in- 
triguing whatever form they aſſume, had been long buſy in promoting 
diſcord among the ſtates. Thoſe ſtates in which the burghers chjefly 
prevailed, were ſet in fierce oppoſition to thoſe in which the Stadtholder 
and the nobles chicfly had influence; and by degrees their conteſts, in- 


famed by incendiaries, ſo diſtracted the national. councels and efforts, 
that they have at laſt become MR and repentant victims to 


French ambition. 
deſtructive 
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27 
deſtructive plans with the diſaffected; - theſe ſure cir- 
cumſtances muſt neceſſarily, if not prevented by Great 


Britain, urge the country beyond the line of neutrali- 
ty, and add its power to the power of the enemy. 


Civil conteſt enſues, with certainly a train of ſad cala- 


mity, and if Britain ſhould fail, as certainly the ruin of 
both kingdoms. 8 \ 

This is a ſtrong inſtance ; but in the progreſs in na- 
tional proſperity of theſe kingdoms, many inſtances 
mult from time to time occur, tending as certainly, 
though perhaps not ſo immediately, to hoſtility, ſepa- 
ration, and deſtruftion. We know that at preſent Ire- 
land enjoys her commerce with the Britiſh colonies, 
plantations and ſettlements on the expreſs condition, that 
whatever duties, ſecurities, regulations, and reſtricti- 
ons, the Britiſh legiflature ſhall from time to time think 
proper to adopt, reſpecting the commerce of Great 
Britain with the Britiſh colonies, plantations and ſet- 


tlements, ſhall be adopted alſo by the legiſlature of 


Ireland, reſpecting the] commerce of Ireland with 
the ſame colonies, plantations and ſettlements. We 
alſo know that on many occaſions the ſole and excluſive 
right of the Iriſh- parliament to legiſlate for Ireland in 
all caſes whatſoever, has been aſſerted in the parlia- 


ment of Ireland, in the higheft tone of proud aud in- 


dependence; and that the right of the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture to interfere actually or virtually, in any caſe what- 
ſoever, with the legiſlature of Ireland, has been re- 


probated with indignation. The progreſs of Ireland in 


thoſe acquiſitions which invigorate the ſpirit of indepen- 
dence, may moſt probably induce the people and par- 
hament of Ireland to conſider, and conſequently to re- 
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ject, as inimical to their intereſts, and as inconſiſtent 
with independence, the duties, regulations and reſtric- 
tions allüded to, which new and various circum- 
ſtances may lead the parliament of Great Britain 
to adopt, and which the ſpirit of jealouſy and rivalry 


may more probably attribute to an invidious diſpoſition 


in the Britiſh legiſlature, directed againſt the intereſts 
of Ireland, than to neceſſity and ſound policy. What 
conſequences enſue ? Great Britain refuſes the valuable 
privilege of trading to and from her colonies, planta- : 
tions and ſettlements ; proud independent and power- 
ful Ireland inſiſts upon the privilege'as an indiſputable 
right, and continues the important commerce : Great 


- Britain, as proud independent and powerful reſiſts the 


exerciſe of the alleged right :—a train of events end- 
in g in deſtruction neceſſarily follows. 


| Nay farther. Inferring from experience, it may be 
pronounced, that Great Britain in her imperial courſe, 
if not prevented by events to be ever deprecated, will 
extend her Empire and acquire new fielas of excluſive 
commerce. Theſe advantages will be attended with 
terms and compadts, reſting upon the ſanction, and ul- 
timately modelled by the wiſdom of parliament. In the 

meantime, diſtinct intereſts, guided by legiſlatures dif- 
tinct and every day viſtually more independent, gene- 
rate Trequent commercial jealouſies. The terms and 
compacts in thoſe newtcaſes, agreed to and confirmed 
by the parliament of Great Britain, may, nay, muſt, of- 
ten militate with the views of ſeparate intereſt, and the 


diſtinct national prejudices, of the parliament of Ireland. 


At the ſame time party leaders of every deſcription, 


whether actuated by ambition, enthuſiaſm , or diſaffection, 
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magnity and inflame diſagreement. Ireland muſt yield, 
and thereby acknowledge dependence; or the two 
ſtates muſt be committed. The conſequences, it is 
plain, would either immediately or by ſure gradati- 
ons, involve the ſeries of deſtruction we are ſolicitous to 
prevent. 


Auother point of view may be ſuggeſted. A ſpirit of 
reform appears to have taken poſſeſſion of the minds of 
great numbers in this country, even of many who are 
ſincerely attached to our conſtitution civil and religious. 
The meaſure of reform has been occaſionally propoſed 
in the legiſlature of Great Britain; and there are many 
reſpectable characters in that country who think that 
ſome reform, in a leſs turbulent and more auſpicious 
ſeaſon, might be uſefully adopted. In Great Britain, 
from the union of the people, from the general attach- 
ment to the eſtabliſhed laws and religion, and from the 
deep and ſteady intereſt which all ranks feel in the pre- 
ſervation of their conſtitution, it is morally certain, that 
whatever reform may take place there, will be mode- 
rate, cautious, and conſtitutional. But in Ireland, where 


the principles of jacobiniſm have been ſo deeply imbibed 


and ſo extenſively propagated, and where the antipa- 
thies of contending ſects, and the jealouſy of Engliſh 


dominion, have ſo long fermented in the community, 
there is powerful reaſon to apprehend, that, the opini- 
ons of a diſtin& nation influencing a diſtin& legiſlature, 


the independence of the parliament of Ireland would ex- 


hibit itſelf, in the adoption of a reform, different from 


chat in Great Britain. Reform, by its own nature, has 


a tendency to beget reform; but among an unſteady 
Peole, not ſtrongly attached to eſtabliſhed laws, it pro- 
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pagates more rapidly and more daringly. The natural 
conſequence of ſuch progreſs muſt be, that the reforms 
of the two ſtates, would in due courſe ſo far diverge, as 
neceſſarily to produce the ſeparation which our enemies 
purſue, but which we anxiouſly ſeek to avoid. 


This may e be anſwered by ſuggeſting, that 
the öppoſition parties in the two ligiſlatures have very 
well underſtood each other on the ſubje&t of reform; 
and that they not only concerted together the means of 
carrying their purpoſe in a parliamentary way, but the 
oppoſition in England were employed to take up the 
cauſe of the Iriſh conſpiracy in the Britiſh parliament, 
whereby, had they ſucceeded in their profeſſed views, 
the rebellion would have gained countenance and 


| ſtrength, reſiſtance on the part of the executive would 


have been retarded and weakened, Ireland might have 
been loſt, and Great Britain at laſt have become a vic- 
tim to the ſchemes of jacobiniſm. A proof this, as de- 
monſtrative as matters of a political nature admit, that 
ſeparate and independent legiſlatures in one Empire, 
tend to diſunion and weakneſs, muſt often prove embar- 
raſſing and dangerous, and, in a period of great political 
movement among ſurrounding nations, may occaſion ac- 
tual deſtruction. Think but for a moment on the lead- 
ing circumſtances of theſe two kingdoms :—ſo peculiarly 


ſituated on the maps of Europe; ſo lightly connected, 


yet ſo eſſentially diſtin ; fo different in the prevailing 
through the ſame in the eſtabliſhed religion; ſo expoſed ' 


to machinations at home and to hoſtilities from abroad 


bur particularly, the inferior country, hitherto depen- 
dent, now ſo progreſſive in power and independence 
and then fay, is it poſſible, from all that we know of, 


* 
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the hiſtory and nature of man, to conceive that, 
without a miracle, two kingdoms ſo circumſtanced, 
can continue long in any amicable or uſeful connexion, 
or can avoid ultimately a hoſtile ſeparation. 


Great Britain and Ireland, all the loyal are agreed, 
ought to be one in the enjoyment of the ſame conſtitu« 
tion and one in a common intereſt : and in truth, it has 
been the regret of the beſt friends to Ireland, thar 
whether from a leſs advanced ſtate of ſociety, or from 
the unhappy difference in religion, or from whatever 
cauſes, the Britiſh conſtitution has not been ſo com- 
pleatly enjoyed, or ſo. compleatly operative, here as in 
Great Britain; and we all know that the intereſts of the 
two countries, have been too generally conſidered and 
acted upon, as diſtin&t and even incompatible. But 
while the legiſlatures, the ſupreme powers in the two 
nations, remain ſeparate and independent, no common, 
ſyſtem can poſlibly operate to preſerve a common inte- 
reſt, and to ſupport and improve a common conſtitution, 
Separate legiſlatures therefore, differently connected, 
and differently intereſted, muſt neceſſarily, ſo far as they 
are independent, adopt different views and ſentiments 
on thdſe leading points. And accordingly, within a 
few years paſt, while virtual dependence ſtill remained, 
though no doubt conſiderably weakened, we have 
found this concluſion palpably verified on two impor- 

tant occaſions z and what is remarkable, thoſe occaſions _ 
occurred after, and not very long after, the repeal of 

the Britiſh ſtatute which declared the right of the Britiſh | 
legiſlature to bind Ireland, and the renunciation of the 

right itſelf. The firſt of thoſe differences of deciſion in 


the two legiſlatures, was upon a ſubje& of commercial 
Compact 
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| known, that the ſubſequent conduct of that majority, 
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compact and regulation, which, if it could have been 
effected, would, in the opinion of thoſe who beſt under- 
ſtand the intereſts of this country, and who were moſt 
attached to the connexion between the two kingdoms, 
have materially contributed to prevent the dangers of 
diſunion, and to promote mutual cordiality and benefit. 
But the ſubject being of a nature which neceſſarily led 
to the diſcuſſion of the diſtinct intereſt, and the conſtitu- 


tional rights and independence of Ireland, and conſe- 


quently a ſubje& into which jealouſy and pride eaſily 
intruded, party ſpirit, ſupported by a zealous popula- 
rity, had full opportunity to operate, and ſucceeded in 
defeating a meaſure of greatpublick utility. The other 
was an occafion of greater moment. But becauſe, 


among the leſſer cabals of jealouſy and rivalry, it ſtands 


pre-eminent as a ſucceſsful inſtance of dangerous advan- 


tage taken of a ſtate of political weakneſs in Great Bri- 


rain, it has been treated lightly as a ſolitary example: 
yet, when ſo ſoon after the confirmation 'of the compleat 
independence of the Iriſh legiſlature, we find a vaſt ma- 
jority prepared to commit the executive authority into 
the hands of a regency, with powers materially diſtinet 
from thoſe then about to be limited by the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature, we rationally conclude, notwithſtanding all that 


has beey ſaid of the operation of good ſenſe and regard 
to mutual good, that whenever new occaſions ſhould 
ariſe, the ſame ſpirit of independence, grown more 


confirmed and vigorous, and actuated by the tonſtantly 
operating motives of ambition, ſelf-intereſt and party 
zeal, would impel to ſimilarly dangerous conduct, but 


. probably with deſtructive effect. We ſay, the ſame ſpi- 


rit of independence ;—becauſe, although it is well 
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too clearly evinced other motives of action, yet, had 
the parliament of Ireland been ſubject to the ſame de- 
pendence and controul as formerly, the act of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament would have bound Ireland in a matter of 
ſuch imperial concern, and no ſuch embarraſſing and 


alarming event could have taken place : befides, though 


an independent ſpirit in the individual is always attended 
with other valuable qualities, yet, in party commotion, 
we often find the meaneſt characters rallying round the 
ſtandard of independence with hollow and deſtructive 
views; juſt as, among the jacobin preachers on political 
purity and bliſs, we daily ſee cold-blooded theoriſts, 


whoſe individual benevolence is waſted in their univerſal 
\ philanthropy. | = 


Such ® unhappy cauſe as then made a regency ne- 
ceſſary might eaſily be of very long continuance, during 
which wars and conſpiracies might eaſily afflift the 


country. Theſe kingdoms, in the midſt of danger and 
diſtraction, would then labour under the additional em- 
barraſſment, of being governed, not only by ſeparate le- 
giſlatures, but by diſtinct and inconſiſtent executive, au- 
thorities : And upon the ſame principles which enabled 
the legiſlature of Ireland, to inveſt the regency with 
powers diſtin&t from thoſe limited by the legiſlature of - 
Great Britain, a different perſon might be entruſted with 
thoſe powers, whereby the rage of party would aggra- 
vate and enforce all the diſtraction and inconſiſtency of 
diſtinct legiſlative and executive authorities. The occa- 


ſions for diſſenſion between the legiſlatures are as nu- 
merous as the ſubject matters of legiſlation which touch 


both kingdoms. Such ſubje& matters multiply with the 
Progreſs of theſe nations and of ſurrounding ſtates z and 
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; the probability as well as danger of diſſenſion, riſe with 
[| the importance of the matter, and in the degree that it 
| involves the intereſts and ſentiments of the community. 
| To the immenſe horde of jacobins and ſeparatiſts, legiſ- 
| | lative diſſentions give alarming force; they increaſe their 
| | 


numbers, diſunite the loyal, and furniſh legalized 
ground for intrigue, conſpiracy, and all the political ma- 
chinations that ultimately threaten the national exiſtence. 
In the probable recurrence therefore, of differences be- 
tween the two legiſlatures upon important ſubjects, the 

| moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of union acknowledge mani- 
. feſt danger to the imperial ſtate; and propoſe to guard 
4 againſt ſuch recurrence by compacts, which ſhall pro- 
i vide, that whenever the legiſlature of Great Britain 
| ſhall adopt certain important meaſures, the legiſlature 
of Ireland ſhall be bound to concur ; and as a com- 
N mencement and a ſpecimen, an idle and inefficacious bill 
was introduced laſt ſeſſion, with the profeſſed purpoſe 

of ſupplying ſuppoſed defects in the exiſting laws, reſ- 

petting the matter of regency, and of preventing in fu- 

ture, the poſſibility of difference between the two legif- 

latures, upon any queſtion ſimilar to that which ſo near- 

ly committed theſe kingdoms in 1789, All ſuch reme- 

dies, however, are as futile as they are inconſiſtent 

with the now loudly profeſſed principles of thoſe who 

propoſe them, and are calculated for no other purpoſe 

chan to rouſe the ſpirit of independence into diſorder 

and violence. By the act of annexation, the king of 
England enjoys the title and prerogatives of king of Ire- 

land by virtue of his being king of England, and the 

crown of Ireland is expreſsly united and knit to the im- 

perial crown of the realm of England. Now, as has 

f * juſtly and lncontrorentibly obſerved, the crown, 
7 that 


% 


" 


that is, the executive authority ruling the realm of Ire- 
land, can be, by virtue of this act, no other than the ex- 
ecutive authority ruling the realm of England; and 90n- 
ſequently, the perſon exerciſing that authority in both 
realms muſt be the ſame, and inveſted with the ſame 
ex prerogatives or powers. But the perſon who ſhall en- 
4 joy the royal authority, the line of ſucceſſion in which 
2 it ſhall deſcend, and the regulation and limitation of its 
powers, are ſubject to the controul of the Britſh legiſ- 
lature : and therefore, in every new caſe that can hap- 
pen reſpecting royalty, the parliament of Ireland, by 
the act of annexation, is bound to await the deciſion of 
the parliament of Great Britain.“ The caſe of regency 
was fully provided for. But if any explanation or con- 

firmation was wanting, the act of the Iriſh legiſlature in 
1782, whereby it is enacted, that no bill ſhall paſs 
into a law in Ireland unleſs it be returned under the 
great ſeal of Great Britain, was fully adequate to con- 
vince the parliament of Ireland, that until the regent 
was appointed and inveſted by the Britiſh legiſlature, 
they could not, conſiſtently with their own ſettled prin- 
ciples of connexion, proceed one ſtep in the important 
duſineſs, but were bound merely to recogniſe the deci- 
ſions of the parliament of Great Britain on that ſubject: 
and indeed it is remarkable to recollect, that in the de- 
bate on the regency in the year 1789, the force of this 


act was ſtrenuouſly urged by a gentleman in office, 
who on that occaſion, ated tack a manly, —— 
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* See a condenſed demonſtrative and eloquent ſpeech, delivered by 


William Johnſon, Eſq; in the debate. on the regency bill, laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament. 
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and loyal part, as then gained him deſerved reſpect, and 
will ever reflect upon him true honour. 


4 His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
& To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind“ 


« . IT 
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yet, in defiance of law, remonſtrance, and conſiſtency, 
Þ the popular paramount principle, that independent Ire- 
land ought not to be bound formally or virtually in any 
caſe whatſoever, by the Britiſh legiſlature, influenced a 
full parliamentary aſſembly of Ireland, feconded by 
whatever other motives, to commit to hazard the har- 
mony and deareſt intereſt of'both ſtates. But we are 
notwithſtanding, told moſt confidently, that this act of 
the year 1782 effectually ſecures. union and connexion 
on a firm and laſting baſe, becauſe forſooth it makes the 
Britiſh miniſter anſwerable to the Britiſh nation, if any 
law ſhould receive the royal aſſent in Ireland, which 
could in any way injure the empire, be incompatible 
with its imperia! intereſts, or tend to ſeparate Ireland.*. 
The royal negative is a prerogative of a very delicate 
nature, and the right has lain ſo long unexercised, that 
in an ordinary caſe it would have become obſolete and 
extinguiſhed. Differences may occur between the con- 
current determinations of the two houſes of parliament 
and the real intereſts of the nation, in which the king's 
diſſent may rightfully and uſefully intervene for the 
publick good: yet even theſe caſes muſt be attended 
with great clearneſs ; for otherwiſe, parliament and the 
king might be committed in a doubtful ſtruggle for pre- 
dominance, of the ſad effects of which, Great Britain 
once had fatal experience. But delicate and dangerous 
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as muſt always be the caſes, wherein this prerogative 
interferes between the parliament and the nation, of infi- 
nitely greater alarm would any caſe prove, in which the 
prerogative ſhould be called into exerciſe between the le- 
giſlatures of the two kingdoms. What would the inde- 
pendent legiſlature of Ireland regard the reſponſibility of 
the Britiſh miniſter ? How eaſily could they vote any 
man an enemy to his country, who ſhould dare toſupport 
the right of the crown of England, or the right of the 
miniſter to adviſe the crown, to ſuppreſs the concurrent 
determination of both houſes of the parliament of Ire- 
land, as they formerly voted any man an enemy to his 
country, who ſhould dare to enforce the right of the 
tithe of agiſtment, whereby the burthen was thrown 
upon the potatoes of the poor, in that great province 
where grazing has chiefly prevailed ? The very cit- 
cumſtance, of the Britiſh miniſter adviſing his majeſty to, 


refuſe the royal aſſent to a bill paſſed by the Iriſh parlia- 


ment, would inevitably inflame the legiſlature, and rouſe 


the nation of Ireland. Would the Britiſh miniſter be 


acknowledged a better or fitter judge of the intereſt of 
Ireland, or even of imperial intereſts, than the co-equal 
and independent legiſlature of Ireland? Would not 


the miniſter be rather repreſented as acting under the | 


influence of the Britiſh legiſlature, as ſacrificing the in- 
tereſts of Ireland to thoſe of Britain, and as inſulting the 
dignity and independence of a diſtin kingdom ? 
Would there be no pſeudo-patriots, no factious dema- 
gogues in parliament, and no jacobin ſeparatiſts and 


conſpirators out of parliament, ready to fan the flame, 


and to haſten the conflagration of two great ſtates? It 


would be idle to purſue farther a matter ſo palpable 
But, the . weakneſs of the confident concluſion alleded 
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to, as well as of ſeveral others, of an extraordinary na- 
ture, delivered to parliament in a high tone of popular 
authority“, has been ingeniouſly expoſed by an able 
member of parliament, who early ſupported with manly 
eloquence, in the face of prejudice, the utility of legiſ- 

lative union. It is evident, however, that the com- 
pacts and proviſions whereby the legiſlature of Ireland 
ſhould be bound to adopt the acts of the Britiſh legiſla- 


ture, muſt be as wide as the whole ſphere of imperial 


concerns; for otherwiſe, whatever remained would 
leave the two legiſlatures ſo far expoſed to all the con- 
ſequences of difference, upon the innumerable and 
weighty imperial concerns which muſt ariſe in the im- 


perial and diſtin& progreſs of two powerful, proud, and 


independent kingdoms. But, to adopt ſuch remedies, 
would be, to make Ireland virtually a dependent pro- 
vince of the empire, limited to its own internal legiſla- 
tion; and in truth, they would ſoon effect no other pur- 
poſe, than to produce new and more alarming differen- 
ces, and furniſh opportunities to the multitude of ſepa- 
ratiſts, to perpetuate their deſigns : for, it is inconſiſt- 
ent with the plaineſt reaſon, that as Ireland advances 
in riches and power, her ſentiments of dignity and in- 
dependence will become leſs vivid and active; or that 


* Amony others—that, becauſe it has been found uſeful in the | 
Britiſh conſtitution, that to the creation of law, the concurrence of 


© ſeveral branches of the fame legiſlature or ſupreme authority ſhould 


be neceſſary, therefore it may be uſeful, that in .the ſame empire of 
Nate ſhould exiſt two ſupreme and independent authorities, equally 


inveſted with the power of making law in all reſpects whatſoever. : 
* his ſurely needs only to be announced. 


+ See a review of a publication, entitled, the Speech of the Right 


Don. John Foſter, by William Smith, Eſq, 
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the legiſlature, which, under the influence of national. 
ſentiment, formerly commanded the repeal of the ſixth 
of George the firſt, would not contend for the honour, 
and the paramount right, of deciding on all the eſſen- 


tial concerns of the Imperial ſtate, equally with the le- 
giſlature of Great Britain. 


Let it not be ſaid (it is too offenſive to the plaineſt un- 
derſtanding) that good ſenſe and mutual intereſt and 
affection have ſecured and will ever ſecure the con- 
nexion and harmony of theſe kingdoms.“ The degree 
of good ſenſe and benevolence floating in any commu- | 
nity, would operate to very little effect, in preſerving 
the harmony or even the exiſtence of an individual ſtate, 
if there was not a ſupreme authority veſted in ſome 
part of it, ſufficiently powerful to enforce neceſſary 
regulations, and to deter or refreſs the deſtructive ef- A 
forts of folly, paſſion, and vice. Still leſs can good ſenſe 
and fleeting ſentiment ſecure, or-have they ever ſecur- 
ed, the harmony of diſtin& ſtates, which happen to be 
ſo ſituated or related, that queſtions of national in- 
tereſt, and diſtin national claims, make frequent ſub- 
jects for diſcuſſion and adjuſtment. The legiſlature of 
Ireland has adopted the exiſting navigation laws en- 
ated by the Britiſh legiſlature, and the parliament of 
Great Britain has permitted the importation of colonial 
produce from Ireland, therefore we are aſſured that all 
ſubjects of jealouſy and contention are for ever done 
away, and that every thing which human wiſdom can | 
deviſe has been effected for the perpetual ſecurity of | 


# Sce the Speaker's Speech, page 51. e 
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our connexion. But theſe acts of the reſpective legiſ- 
latures have effefted no more than daily takes place be- 
tween ſtates which happen to be in amity, but between 
which incompatible intereſts and inveterate antipathy 
create frequent and bitter wars. Regulations, appa- 
rently for mutual intereſt, are agreed upon and ratified. 
They may be obſerved for a long time, and produce 
mutual benefit; but when new caſes ariſe, contending 


Intereſts occur, or different parties rule, the fabrick of 


amity diſſolves, and diſſenſion and hoſtility rage uncon- 


fined. That government muſt ſurely be acknowledged 
beſt, which provides for the moſt and worſt contingen- 


cies, and which moſt effectually guards againſt the 
diſorders produced by human paſſions. Every day, new 
ſubjects of difference, and calling for adjuſtment, muſt 
by neceſſity ariſe between great and diſtinct nations, 
whoſe ſituations involve them in many important rela- 


tions; and in every one of theſe differences muſt as 


neceſſarily mingle all the plottings and workings of 


ambition, party ſpirit, ſelf intereſt, and wicked cun- 


ning. Identity of intereſt and identity of dominion and 
controul, therefore, can alone permanently preſerve 
the harmony and connexion of great and independent 
ſtates. The inſtances of diſſenſion and incompatible 
pretenſions, which have occurred within the few years 
of declared independence, proclaim aloud the danger of 
future diſcord: the progreſs of theſe nations accumu- 


lates matter for diſcord : ſociety i is every where impreg- . 
| nated with principles hoſtile to political harmony : and 


an enemy bent upon our ruin, watches, and will ever 


5 watch the moments of our weakneſs and diſunion. It 


* 
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would be the madneſs of folly not to deſcry and 


pervent the * before deſtruction becomes inevi- 
table. 


In whatever contentions in parliament from time to 
time take place, the ſelf intereſt and the influence 
of the ſuperior country muſt, nay actually do, conſti- 
tute the ſubjects for. reſiſtance and popular harfangue.. 
The more independent and powerful the inferior coun- 1 
try, the more univerſally and fatally national intereſt 7 0 N 
and national n become neceſſarily rouſed, by this Ante 1 
perpetually, recurring cauſe of diſcontent and diſunion; 
eſpecially when inflamed by all thoſe aſts which the po- 
| litical adventurer and the factious demagogue employ, 
and which in no former days were employed with more 
deſtructive effect. Have ancient cauſes, in barbarous 
time, created hate? Have mutual injuries occaſionally 
revived and aggravated antipathy ? All are viciouſly 
diſplayed, painted with invidious colouring, and convert- 
ed into pretexts, for infuſing and diſſeminating, every 
opinion and principle, baneful to uſeful or Ph 


Who can pretend to be blind to the effects which 
muſt follow to two diſtin and powerful nations, whoſe 
deepeſt intereſt requires that they ſhould yniformly act 
as one, but between whom, in former times, ſo many 
ſad cauſes of offence and rancour ſubſiſted, and in 
whoſe independent claims, various purſuits, and in- 
creaſing gen, lurk ſo many Es fruitful | 
of diſcord. | 
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had been ultimately controuled by the ſupreme power 
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The uniformly operating principles of our nature 
aſſure us, that the jealouſy of diſtin& intereſt will pro- 
greſſively aggravate theſe alarming tendencies. That 
jealouſy has frequently been rouſed, as we have all ſeen, 


and as we have been aſſured by the leading oppoſer of 
Union. That jealouſy mult increaſe (as we have been 


told by the ſame authority) with two, independent legiſ. 
laturesz, it muſt ſtill farther increaſe as the objects of 
intereſt become more numerous and important; and, 
national intereſt is ſo interwoven with political regula- 
tion, that common ſenſe concurs withghe» ſame autho- 
rity in concluding, that without a united intereſt, poli- 
tical union will receive many ſhocks, and ſeparation of 
intereſt muſt threaten ſeparation of connexion. 
What can prevent a progreſs of this nature from 
terminating in deſtruction, but an overbearing influence, 
which in its turn, creates new diſguſt, indiſpoſuidns to 
mural amity, and prevents the two kingdoms from 
the full effect of thoſe advantages with which 
nature and cultivation * ſupplied them. 


It, however, compleat Unign cannot be effected, 
the only hope then remaining forthe permanency of our 
connexion is, that the virtual dependence of the legif- 
lature of Ireland upon the legiſlature of Great Britain 


may be inviolably ſecured. The executive, as has 


been obſerved, is no doubt the immediate inſtrument 


to ſecure that dependence; but the executive can act 


only by the aid and under the controul of the ſupreme 
power, the legiſlature of the ſtate: and it is too plain 
for controverſy, that unleſs the legiſlature of Ireland 


of 
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of Great Britain, and rendered to all ſubſtantial effect 
dependent, Ireland could not have been preſerved in 
that connexion which has been deemed neceſſary to 
the well being and even exiſtence of both kingdoms. 
Party rage, joined to popular commotion, and aided by 
foreign intrigue and power, muſt in ſome of the- many 
periods of difficulty, have lon g ſince produced ſepara- 
tion, or ſuch ſubjection as is totally inconſiſtent with 
any degree of publick proſperity. | 


But the growth of this country has been ſuch, as at 
length to reſiſt and ſpurn dependence. It has rivalled 
the ſuperiour, or as it may ſubſtantially be called, the 
Parent Country, and has claimed, almoſt enforced, a 
perfect equality of rights: and the legiſlatures are 
now profeſſedly and by ſolemn declaration compleatly 
independent, and, if ſuch an expreſſion can properly 
be uſed, equally ſupreme. There is therefore no right- 
ful dependence whatſoever, no. avowed regular means 
by which to preſerve the neceſſary dependence; and 
conſequently, the means to be uſed muſt be irregular, 
unjuſtifiable, and offenſive, and ſuch as cannot fail to 
furniſh additional cauſes of diſcontent and diſſenſion. 
The growth of diſtin& Ireland in power, muſt certain- 
ly render this dependence the more precarious, and 
conſequently, render means more powerful neceſſary. 
Ireland, advancing in power and dignity, could not but 
feel and act as all other nations have felt and acted in 
ſimilar ſituations. Her people, through all their ranks, 
would imbibe the ſpirit of reſiſtance. 'We are well 
aware how, and by whom, the occaſion would be im- 
proved; and looking at the preſent transformed ſtate 
p | | 9. 2 3 5 
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1 | 8 
of ſurrounding nations, we cannot think on the conſe- 
quences without the deepeſt anxiety. 


To whatever ſide we turn, we are aſſailed by new. 
difficulties and diſtractions, and can find no ground on 
which to build a ſtable hope of laſting and uſeful 
connexion, while the ſupreme authorities in the impe- 
rial ſtate remain diſtin&t. But by a Union of the two 
legiſlatures, liberally and wiſely adjuſted, in which the 
eſſence and form of the Britiſh conſtitution ſhould be 
compleatly preſerved, . every ground for recurrence to 
former offences and annimoſities, or to their unhappy 
effects, and all jealouſy ariſing from diſtinct national. 
intereſt and diftin&t national pride, would be for ever 
done away. The only influence then to be exerciſed, 
would be that of the executive, flowing from and main- 
tained by the conſtitution, for the purpoſe of preſerv- 
ing the neceſſary, equipoiſe of the ſeveral powers and 
orders of the one great ſtate, and of carrying on with. 
promptitude and effect the neceſſary meaſures - of 
national concern. There could not then be diſtindt. 
laws for different parts of the ſame Empire; but in 
like manner as the great ſecurity of the civil liberty of 
the ſubject, under the Britiſh Conſtitution, conſiſts in 
this. unalterable fact, that whatever laws the members 
N of the legiſlature enact, bind themſelves and all their 
| Intereſts and connexions, * equally with thoſe for whom 
they legiſlate, ſo the laws to be enacted in the common 
legiſlature, could not bind or affect any diſtri or di- 
viſion of the united kingdoms excluſively, but * 
| equally affect all and every part, and by uniform ope- 
ration, produce not a diſtin& but a common intereſt ; - 
and in conformity with the * of the late Doctor 
| Franklin, 
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Franklin, reſpecting Great Britain and the colonies, 
we might expect, « that by ſuch a Union the people of 
« Great Britain and the people [of Ireland} would. 
« learn to conſider themſelves, not as belonging to dif- 
_ « ferent communities with different intereſts, but to one 
« community with one intereſt; which would contribute 
te to ſtrengthen the whole, and greatly leſſen the danger 
c of future ſeparations.” *, 


The members to be ſent by Ireland to the common 
legiſlature of the two kingdoms, would be conſiderably 10 
leſs in number than the preſent legiſlature of Ireland: 1 
the members for the commons, as we have now good. 1 
reaſon to believe, would be chiefly, if not entirely, . 
choſen by the counties and great towns; while the | 
lords of parliament would be choſen by the great body 
of the nobility : the repreſentation for Ireland there- 
fore, would contain at once, the higheſt birth the moſt 
independent property, the beſt education, and the firſt 

abilities. Such a number of leading characters, deeply 
intereſted in the welfare of the country, and placed on 
ſo conſpicuous a theatre, could not ſee, with indif- 
ference or without reſiſtance, any attempts of palpa- 
ble partiality or injuſtice : and truly, any attempts of 
fuch a nature muſt be palpable indeed; for, what would 
they be? They would be attempts in a common legiſ- 

lature, to act the part of a ſeparate, pay hoſtile legiſlature: 
and certainly, great ingenuity as well as great violence 
would be neceſſary, to enact laws, calculated to daſvwre 
one third of the common territory, for the purpoſeof ſerve . 
ing the remaining part. Indeed ſuch a ſyſtem ſeems to be 


* Sec his Letter to Governor Shirley, dated 22nd Dec. 1754. 0M) 
| id poſſible 
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impoſſible in its own nature: for, ſo nearly ſimilar, in 
all the leading features and circumſtances, has nature 
formed and placed theſe iſlands, that it is not in hu- 
man power to frame a regulation, which ſhould ſerve 
Great Britain at large, and which would not alſo ſerve 
Treland at large, or a regulation which ſhould diſſerve 
Ireland at large, and which would not diſſerve Great 
Britain at large. No doubt laws could be conceived 
which might ſerve ſome/ particular town or towns, diſ- 
trict or diſtricts, of either country, to the detriment of 
the great remaining part of both countries. But in a 
parliament compoſed of the leading intereſts of the 
united kingdoms, in which ſo many of the moſt liberal 
and enlightened characters of the age would always act 
a commanding part, it is not in human credulity to be- 
Heve, that the local intereſt, the narrow policy, of a 
particular town or diſtrict, could influence the lords 
and commons, in violation of reaſon, in deftance of 
opinion, in deſtruction of the common intereſt, and in 
diminution of national ſtreugth, to conſpire in ſacri- 
ficing the great to' the __ the whole to a e 


All dates from what the pariiament af Great 
Britain has done, or would probably do, as a ſepa- 
rate legiſlature, is totally inapplicable to the preſent 
ſubject, even if all were founded Det has been . 
ouſly inſinuated. | 50 


- all ſuch caſes, a ſeparate legiſtature and and 
promotes a ſeparate intereſt; and the laws deemed par- 
tial, operate by way of privilege and protection, in fa- 

vour of the ſubjects of a diſtinct kingdom, as againſt a 
Fs * * ſo far as a diſtinct intereſt is concerned. | 
| 2 
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But a united parliament can have no ſeparate intereſt to 
conſult. The whole united people of Great Britain 
and Ireland become the ſubjects of its legiſlative care: 
in its compoſition would be found not only the proper 
repreſentation of Ireland, but alſo many reſpectable 


repreſentatives for Great Britain, as deeply intereſted 


in their own property for the peculiar welfare of Ire- 
land as for that of Great Britain: the ſubject matters to 
be diſcuſſed would be ſubjects of common intereſt, 
could be preſented only in that form, and muſt pre- 
clude all invidious debate as between diſtinct ſtates: 
while the frequency of deliberation on the common in- 
tereſt of the ſubjects of both iſlands, could not fail, ope- 
rating by the ſure principle of habit, to create and 


ſtrengthen in the legiſlature, the ſentiment and princi- 


ple of a common intereſt, and by neceſſity diffuſe the 
ſentiment and principle through the conſtituent an 
the whole united community. 


vo mighty inſtances indeed have been vehemently 
urged and idly repeated, not of partial laws, but of 


laws unjuſtly, as it is ſaid, and in breach of faith, en- 


acted as againſt Scotland in the parliament of Great 
Britain; and theſe are relied on as proof, that the in- 


tereſts of Ireland as well as of Scotland, would be ſa- 


crificed after a Union, to the intereſts of England. 
But theſe. inſtances have been ſo clearly and repeatedly 
proved to be unfounded, that it auld be tedious, as 
it is unneceſſary, to repeat, or to add to, the refuta- 
tion. It may be proper however to remark, that from 


the part taken by the Scotch members of parliament in 
the matter of the malt tax, it cannot eaſily be ſhewn, that 


they were indifferent to the intereſts of their particular 


country; 
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country; nor in truth can it be ſhewn, that in any 
matter in which the intereſts of Scotland have come in- 
to diſcuſſion, the Scotch repreſentatives have not ſtre- 
nuouſly ſupported them. The proceeding on the occa- 
ſion of the malt tax proves to have been merely an ef- 
fort of the then oppoſition, to give to a quibble more 
effect than to ſubſtantial and equal juſtice. The act 
vrhich placed Scotland on the ſame footing as England 
in reſpect to the law of high treaſon, is acknowledged 
by thoſe who invidiouſly adduce it, to have been for 
the benefit of Scotland; while on examination it ap- 
pears to have been enacted in exact purſuance of an 
article of the Union. We may therefore, in oppoſi- 
tion to modern calumny, continue to give credit to the 
moſt reſpectable hiſtorians of the times ſubſequent to 
the Union, who concur in teſtimony, to the good faith 
and impartiality of the parliament of Great Britain in 
obſervance of the compact, as well as to the many and 
laſting benefits which have reſulted to Scotland from 
the Union, notwithſtanding the gloomy and inflamma- 

tory forebodings (long ſince falſified) of Lochart, 
Wer and Lord Belhaven. A 


The leader of the oppoſition to Union. is ſo ſenſible of 
the failure of all ſuch inſtances in proving a breach of 
compact, that, in the whole of his long ſpeech, he pre- 
tends not to adduce or to ſupport one: and even when 
he attempts to ſhew day that by the income tax the ar- 
ticles of Union are virtually broken, he diſavows any 
inſinuation that the meaſure is a breach of any article of 


che Union, that it was intended to evade it. * 
1105 3 6 


e 2 weakneſs 


_ the ſame, But how the . annihilation of che land tax, 
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weakneſs and futility of his endeavour to ſhew: that by 
this meaſure the articles of union are virtually broken, 

ſerve to confirm rather than weaken oay reliance on, a 
united legiſlature. He ſays, that by -annihilating the 
meaſure of a land tax, another is raiſed by the, name of 
the income tax. But the land tax is got, annihilated à it 
remains ſubſtantially as it was z it is mexely diſpoſed of 
in order to raiſe a large principal ſum for the exigencies 
of the ſtate z and whether the proprietor of gu eſlate 
Purchaſes in, or continues to. pay the tan, if to all real 


effect the ſame. But if it were annihilated, the effect 


wauld be the fame in Scotland as in England : the tax 
according to the propoxtions agreed on at the union 
would be done away as ta bam Ounties; and all other 
taxes, whatever. they were or might be, would remain 


ſuppoſing it annihilated, produced the ingomg_ taz, is 
moſt inconceivable. . The Arge fam ariſing. from the 
ſale; of the land tax, we ſhould more nawrelly aupect, 


| Would have precluded: the neceſſity of the incume tau; 
for the-incame- tax has not been raiſed to pay the inter- 


eſt of loans, or. in any reſpect to ſtand in the place of 


__ ending! taxes, but is-expreſily adopted in placa of a 
| loan, and fe far to preclude the neceſſuy of loan or of 
permanent taxes. The prapofition therefore ig av incon-. 


- Ghent a5 it is unfounded, and by the by is equally ir- 


relavant. Thee lands of Scatland,'by the antides uf Uii-. . 
en wert, ha fays, to pay only one · fortieth of the Byi- 


d land ten; bam he adds, an income tax has taken 


Place ; und inches aciſes out of land; and effimaring 
Scotland in her Income at one-eighth of Eagland, her 


banda will therefore! pay hegcefor ward one-cighth/in- 
| on 


. n 


ö Now, 


/ 
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Now, in order to give any ſemblance of reaſon to this 
argument, it muſt be previouſly ſhewn that the propor- 


tion of land tax for Scotland, was at the Union, moſt 
abſurdly and unjuſtly, adopted as the ratio of all other 
taxes to be paid by Scotland; for no tax was ever in- 
vented, or can be conceived, which is not paid out of 
income; and whether a man pays a certain amount, by 
the name of an income tax, in the form of one-tenth of 


his revenues, or in the form of taxes upon confumption, 
vindow lights, hearth money, or the like, makes not 
to common ſenſe the ſlighteſt difference. But we know, 


for we are accurately informed by the hiſtorians of that 
day, that the proportion of land tax was not adopted as 
| the ratio of other contributions, but was merely a re- 
| gulation of that particular tax then fubſiſting in England, 
adopted aceording to circumſtances. Many odjections 
had been made as to different modes in the toro 1 
countries of valuing the lands, of ſetting them, of the 

payment of rents, and of levying and paying in the 
ſums charged upon land ; which rendered it dümcult 
to adjuſt this tax equitably by any rate or valuation; 
- and. therefote, to accommodate. all differences, and to 
ſmooth the way for ſo deſirable a purpoſe as they were 
about to accompliſh, the commiſſioners agreed that, as 
to this particular tax, whenever it ſhould be laid on, 
Scotland ſhould pay a certain fixed ſum; in the event of 
England paying another certain ſum, and'fo im propor- 
tion. But this mode of regulating a particular tax was 
never till now dreamt of as a ſtandard for regulating 
any ocher taxes, whether called cuſtoms, exciſe, aſſeſi- 
ment, or contributions of income. Be the land tax en- 
ting or annihilated,. diſpoſed of for a principal ſum, or 
e 
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main as before, and regulated in the long uſed and ac- 

Eknowledged way. This infiguation therefore, or diſa- 

1 5: — = the 
r 1 | 


1 | There is no reaſan then for adit that the N. 
Sillature of a great nation, like united Britain and Ire- 
land, would ſacrifice the intereſts of one great and eſ- 
ſential part to thoſe of another; nor, if the apprehen= 
ſion were rational, can it be conceived, that the execu- 
tive could countenance ſuch abſurd ſchemes, evidently 
deſtruQive of the well-being and ſafety of the whole 
over which it preſides, and tending to weaken as well 
as degrade the government: but even if the vicious 
folly were poſſible, a penetrating and active oppoſition, 
Joined to the members for the great portion of the ſtate, 
OO which the weak and wicked conſpiracy would 
be formed, muſt * MW ſuch w at- 
5 tewpts. | 


\ 


In the n e which be 
comes neceſſarily more ſlight and precarious as Ireland 
becomes mighty, mighty to deſtroy as well as to ſup- 
part Great Britain, it would not be ſurpriſing if the 
Britih' legiſlature were to conſider the intereſt of the 
two countries as incompatible. An invidious ſpirit has 
been long carefully kept alive among us; and, what- 
ever has been ſuppoſed to ſerve the intereſts of Great 

Britain, has been generally-repxeſented, for that reaſon, 
as baneful to the intereſts of Ireland. Hence the cry 
for non-importation agreements, ar and the demands of 
| prohibitory duties, hoſtile bountiaggthe like ; 3 which, - 

ONT WR Tee bare hurt our ow val | 
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able exports in a far greater degree than they have . ; 
miniſhed the imports from Britaihy and at the ſame- 
time have been productive of jealouſy and hoſtile rego- 
' latiohs on the other ſide: a ſpirit and a conduct on the 


part of e Bo no doubt, almoſt equally n 


But if we conſider the political principles, — 


inimical to Britain and the Britiſh conſtitution, ſo ſedu- 


lenfly propagated, which have not only poſſeſſed the 
unthinking maſs of our people, but have pat in motion 


ſo many of the:educated ; if we add the unfortunately | 
divided ſtate of this country as to religionz und then 


rope, and recellect her malignity to Britain as the grand 


obſtacle to her defigns ; can any rational underſtanding 


conclude, that it remains the mtereſt of Great Britain, 


to regard che intereſt of Treland as her on, and do uſe 
every mean for the promotion of a diſtinct proſperity, 
which neceſſarily conferring power, may ultimately - 


alt an implacable foe, upon the ruins of that grand ſyſ- 
tem of civilization, which it has coſt induſtry, Os 


2 EY e 


On the contrary, if the” ee Cans 
part of theſe iſlands, conſtitate the legiſlature for the 
Whole of Great Britain und Treland, all me «Qs of 
which equally affect both wnked kingdoms, en are 
de intereſts of all ſo bound up together, that the motives 


which have hitherto influenced the legiſlatures fer the 
diftin kingd6ms, to prefer diſtinet intereſts, trewholly 
wken AWAY Miy,"the r n ade com 
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for there ten de uo ſeparate tua intereſt in any part 
or member of a conſolidated ſtate, the national intereſt 
and the common intereſt being then ore and the fame. 
The laws cannot operate partially; for the ſame laws 
are made for the whole, and there is no ſeparate inter- 
eſt to be promoted. Partial regards and invidious con- 
fiderations affect the laws of neighbouring ſtates; for 
the intereſts of neighbouring ſtates have been, from the 
beginning of time, almoſt conſtantly in oppoſition: but 
in one undivided ſtate, the national intereſt, the grand 
object of legiſlation, being che ſame, partial regards as 


fluence individuals, cannot materially affect the general 
in the legiſlature of Great Britain, to the detriment of 


any-part, or to the benefit of any part, in oppoſition to \ 


the common irt ereſt; but, whatever 9 
gles of party for political power, and whatever differ 

'ences of opinion on publick meaſures my tak ples; 
we never hear of the imereft of any particular diſtri 


being appoſed to che national proſperity. Partidl'at- 
tachments muſt ever be various in a numerous legiſla- | 


dure, and therefore counteract each other: beſides, the. 


fear of facceſsful oppolition to partial meaſures; reſ⸗ 
pect for opinion; regard for a common cauſe, Which 
the Habs of -confulting on cke grand fubjetts of pub- 
ner polioy Naturally beget ; the uſeful intermheture of 
opinions, flowing from eonſtant intercourſe and diſcuſ- 
mon; theſe, ant! innamerable combinations of ſanilar 
r ce ent are ag . . nd wee of 
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la ſuch a conſolidation of intereſts," the proſperity. 
and power of every part, form the proſperity and 
power, and contribute to the ſtability of the whole. 
Conſequently, in the United legiſlature, engaged in 
advancing the wealth and greatneſs, not of a ſeparate 
ſtate, but of one undivided and inſeparable ſtate, every. 
encouragement, that an enlightened zeal for national 
intereſt could give, would be extended to etery bene- 
 ficial exertion of every part of the perfectly United 
Empire. The United parliament would be compoſed, 
not of a narrow ariſtocracy attended by a tribe of 
devoted and uninformed dependents, but of the nume- 
rous great intereſts of the United. kingdoms, -aided by 
the various and extenſive information of every profeſl- 
ſion, art, and occupation, df a moſt active, proſperous 
and enlightened nation. Unembarraſſed by the con- 
tending claims of diſtinct and rival ſtates, ſuch a legi- 
llature, therefore, would be at once actuated by mo- 
tive and furniſhed with ability, to call forth every 
latent power, and to cheriſh every riſing effort, in the 


promotion of particular, and conſequently of general, 


induſtry and. proſperity. One part of a great ſtate; 


from produce, ſituation, or habit, is often capable of 
cultivating a valuable art, which is, both phyſically 5 
and morally, beyond reach of another. This fact in 

an extended territory takes place to manifold. effect; 


and by being ſrilfully improved, tends to multiply the 


riches and reſources of 4 country. Such advantages 
flow, in a conſiderable degree, even from intercourſe 
with foreign ſtates; but, in far greater proportion, 
and to happier effect, in the various and multiplied re- | 
lations of different parts of the. ſame country, whereby 
the peculiar induſtry, and produCts, and wants, of vari- 
85 | l f 8 . 29 ous 


ons diftrifts, contribute reciprocally to the proſperity 
of each, and, in entire effect, to the enlarged proſpe- 
rity of- the whole ſtate. _ Hence, various and extenſive 
interchange of benefits neceſſarily begets correſponding 
intercourſe ; real intereſt becomes better underſtood 
prejudices ſubmit to experience z and amity and ſuc- 
ceſs, going hand in hand, mutually promote each 
other. And hence may be inferred, the futility of all 
thoſe invidious ſtatements and calculations, which are 
manufactured by party diſputants, for the purpoſe of 
. ſhewing the ſuperiour advantage of either kingdom in 
its intercourſe with the other. Theſe are not neceſſary 
to prove that the ſeparation of Ireland would ulti- 
mately ruin Great Britain, or that Ireland could not 
exiſt unconnected with Great Britain. All the garb- 
ling, miſnaming, and ſophiſtry, with which ſome of 
them have been introduced and diſplayed might eaſily 
have been ſpared.“ Theſe Iſlands, it appears clearly 
enough without all this machinery, are formed by 
nature, by relation, by habit, by common hope and 
fear, to coaleſce and to become peffccny” one, in politi- 

il nes, INTE Pang . | * | 


ie ke "ths eilen id es ee 
bene are thoſe in which Britiſh” capital is 
chiefly employed, thoſe for which Great Britain is pe- 
culiarly fitted, and in which her people eminently ex- 
cel; "therefore Ireland in all the enriching arts of in- 
duſtry, is to degenerate" after tion, Britiſh capital 
WES 3 nn to ſupport her e _ 2 
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Britiſh, ſettlers, will be more deterred than ever from 
making, or taking part in, eſtabliſhments among us. 
That Great Britain is unrivalled in thoſe manufactures 
1s neither to be denied nor regretted; they contribute 
conſiderably to her riches, and to that might which 
the is now putting forth in a common defence. But 
even in theſe arts of induſtry we have a ſhare; and 0 
far as may be conſiſtent with the application of our 
capital, and with our attention to thoſe objects for 
which we are beſt fitted, zud in which we have emir 
nently proſpered, we? may juſtly encourage the hope of 
taking, in progreſſion, a larger ſhare. That this 
country is capable of cultivating the woollen manu- 
facture to conſiderable extent ia undoubted, from the 
very inſtance, which the oppoſers. of Union adduce, 
of the proſperous ſtate of; that manufacture in Ireland 
| at a very early. period; and from the, fact that, for a 
5 good while: paſt, and at this moment a xeſpectable 
| trade has been and. is carried on in the coarſer bran- 
chez of woollen goods. It may be true that in 1698, 
5 Ireland exported woollens to the amount of above 
a oo, oool. and in 1798, to the amount only af 13, 90. 
and yet in the latter period more woollen goods may 
have been manufactured in Ireland than in the former 
| period; for, the prodigious increaſe of her people, and 
| of their ability. to purghaſe cloathing, within, the.laſt 
1 century, has been ſuch as to annihilate any inferencę 
Which can be drawn from this difference; af port. 
A ſimilar obſervation is applicable to the. ſtatement 
that, aböut ten years ago Britain exported: in woollen 
manufacture to the whole world 4,368, 936l. in value, 
and in the laſt year, 65636560 3l. and that out of the 
former there went to Ireland 353978 il. and out x of the ; 
find | i 1 Liter 0 


RG 


latter $80,7231. fo that in ten years the increaſe of ex- 
port to, Ireland was more than in an equal propor- 
tion to the increaſe of export to the reſt of the 
world“. It follows not hence, that a leſs quantity 
of woollen goods was manufactured in the year 
1798 than in the year 1788, either in Ireland or 
in the reſt of the world; but it may follow, as 
the fact is, that in the progreſs of nations, Ireland, 
as well as the reſt of the world, but in greater propor- 
tion than in many parts of it, has, within the laſt ten 
years, increaſed in riches, and particularly in the num- 
bers of thoſe deſcriptions of people, Who have acquir- 
ed the means of purchaſing the finer woollens which 
Britain ſupplies. In the coarſer woollens manufac- 
| tured at home, we ſee the great body of our numerous 
population cloathed ; and this is abundant proof, that 
whenever circumſtances, ſhall make it our intereſt, to 
extend or vary this branch of induſtry, we have it fully 
in our power. But it is acknowledged that. Ireland 
works up all the wool it has, and it is added that there 
is little reaſon to expect that the quantity will be en- 
: larged, as the increaſe of the linen manufacture and 
of agriculture gives a greater profit in land than ſheep 
afford f. Is it not obvious therefore that Ireland is 
now in poſſeſſion of other means of proſperity, which 
it would be folly to ſacrifice to the premature and 
forced cultivation of certain branches of manufacture, 
which other parts of the ſame empire, (an empire 
every loyal man wiſhes to be one in intereſt) happen 
to cultivate with 2 {kill and to proſperous 
£ effect ? ; 


* Speaker's Speech, 3 
T Speaker's Speech, 72. 
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In the cotton manufacture alſo, particularly in the 958 
coarſer branches of it, which do not require ſuperiour 
fill, and which are beſt fitted for common conſump- 
tion, conſiderable advances have been made. The 
otton manufacture eſtabliſhed and conducted with 
great ſpirit and on great capital by Mefſrs. Orr, (na- 
tives of Great Britain) affords a moſt reſpectable in- ö 
ſtance indeed of what may be done in this country, 
when the advanced ſtate of Ireland ſhall give an equally 
— cheap raw material as Britain procures, and ſhall af- 
ford from more eſſential occupations a ſuperfluity of 
capital. 


Gbo- 


— 


In the manufacture of Iron for the more general 
and uſeful purpoſes of life, ſome ſpirited efforts have 
been crowned with ſucceſs. Not to mention others, 
Mr. Blair's extenſive works on the River Liffey near 
Dublin, furniſh a ſtriking example of what may be 
effected. Even in what is called the pottery manu- 
facture, this country has proved itſelf not incapable ; 
and that it poſſeſſes all the requifite natural adyan- 
tages in a ſuperiour degree, has been fully ſnewn“. 
And till now it has not been denied, that capital, en- 
rerpriſe, and fkill, are only wanting to raiſe Ireland by 
degrees, to the higheſt ſtate of proſperity in which. 
cultivated arts can place a nation. No doubt, until 
long eſtabliſhment has given capital and fkill, it may 
be neceſſary to encourage thoſe who have engaged in 
manufactures in which Great Britain has long excelled, 


gee Obſervations on that part of the Speaker's Speech, which 
relates to Trade. — See alſo Mr. Wedgwood's Evidence beſore the 
| Houſe of Commons in England, in your's 1935, 
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by fixing upon ſuch articles, duties which may pre- 
ferve to our own riſing fabricks the home conſumption, 
which home conſumption in a populous country is al- 
ways ſufficient, in a reaſonable length of time, to eſta- 
bliſh whatever employment the circumſtances of a peo- 
ple fit them to purſue. Such encouragement makes 
part of the plan of Union laid before his Majeſty. 
Whatever capital has been embarked, therefore, and 
whatever induſtry exerted, under exiſting laws, in any 
infant undertakings, have compleat effect ſecured, ſo 
far as may be conſiſtent with the collective good of the 
country. Under ſuch encouragemen t {gr 2 conſiderable 
time, (and in juſtice and good policy, Sught to be for a 
for a conſiderable time) the capabilities of ſucceſs in va- 
rious purſuits will have taken root, while thoſe in which 


we could but ſtruggle by the aid of a tax upon the con- 


ſumption of our people, will gradually yield to others 
in which capital may be more beneficially employed. 
In one branch of manufacture we are confeſſedly 
unrivalled; and the increaſing demand from other coun- 
tries, particularly from the great continent of America 
- multiplying with people, opens to induſtry and capital 
a field for enterpriſe of indefinite extent. In agricul- 


ture, notwithſtanding the increaſed produce of corn, 


at the expence and under. the operation of bounties, 


this country is in an incalculable proportion inferiour ta 


ene Britain®; 3 and yet, its very ſuperiour ſoil, and 
ha 12 Eo dots numerous 


IN 


* The contrary is indeed moſt A: infounted in the Speaker's 
Speech, page 106, where it is ſaid, that Ireland ſupplies largely that 
kingdom whoſe proſperity we are defired to imitate, and who cannot 
maintain itſelf, It is * an extraordinary inference that, becauſe 
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numerous people, render it peculiarly capable of ſur- 
paſſing almoſt every other country, in the bleſſings to 
be derived from this prime ſource of national wealth 
and happineſs. Look to Great Britain, and obſerve the 
quantity of capital employed-in agriculture, the' know- 
ledge and ſpirit with which it is carried on, and the 
ſcene of induſtry, plenty, and comfort which it exhibits 
while in Ireland, ſtarved for want of capital, and chief- 
ly conducted by an ignorant and torpid claſs of men, 
this fine country has hitherto but conjectured what it 
is capable of, and inſtead of preſenting a race of flou- 
riſhing occupiers of the land, the happieſt and moſt 
uſeful members of the community, has too generally 
expoſed a wretched | aſpect of poverty and failure. To 
put this country in the ſame ſtate of agriculture as that 
at which Great Britain has arrived, would coſt, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arthur Young's calculation, — _ than 
one hundred millions ſterling. 

Nog, whence can we expect an-acceſſian of capita}, 
kuowledge, induſtry, and enterpriſe, - but from that ſu- 
2ereminently flouriſhing kingdom, with which we are 
partially 1 and with which a * nion 


a country SY imports corn, therefore it cannot maintain it= 
ſelf; for, if the ſame country happens to export in a greater propor- 
tion than it imports corn, it follows that it can more than maintain it- 
ſelf, Now, in the laſt edition of Adam Smith's Health of Nations, the 
enlightened and accurate author ſtates, that Great Britain imports 
only a quantity of grain equal to about the five hundred and ſeventieth 
part of its home conſumption, while it exports a quantity equal to about 


2 the thirtieth part of what it conſumes ; that is, it exports more than 


eighteen times as much as it imports, And yet it ſeems Great Bri- 
tain cannot maintain itſelf ! A concluſion, if.it, were true, —_ for 
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muſt give to all ranks of its people, confidence, and, 


dy progreſſive conſequences, all the cordiality of co- 


patriotiſm ? 


Already conſiderable ſums have from time to time 
been lent to this country by Great Britain upon landed 
ſecurity; and it is notorious that a very conſiderable 
part of the trade of Ireland is carried on by aid of Bri- 
tiſh capital. Whatever we can produce which, in any 
part of the immenſely extended correſpondence of Great 
Britain, can ſupply demand, is taken with avidity from 
Ireland, paid for in advance, and tranſported to the ul- 
timate ports of deſtination, to be widely diffuſed under 
encouragement of the indulgent credit given by Britiſh 


wealth. Of the prodigious quantity of our ſtaple ma- 
nufacture, the linen, ſent yearly to Great Britain, above 


two thirds of the value.are paid in advance by the mer- 
chants to whom it is conſigned 3 and ſome Britiſh capi- 
tal has even been veſted in eſtabliſhments of that manu- 
facture in Ireland, In fact, ſo connected and interwo-' 
ven is the proſperity of this country with the proſperity 
of Great Britain, that almoſt exactly in the proportion 


that Britiſh commerce has extended, the demands for 
What Ireland can ſupply have increaſed, and the aſſiſt- 


ance of Britiſh capital to call forth that ſupply has been 
extended. So ſenſible of theſe truths are many of the 
northern linen manufacturers, and many leading com- 


mercial men in Cork and other convenient ſea ports, 
that no efforts of party violence or affected patriotiſm, 
have been ahle to prevent them from ſeeing aid ac- 


knowledging, the acceſſion of benefit to be derived, from 
more intimate connexion with Great Britain. 


/ 


In 
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In that highly improved country, every active pur- 
fait has been carried to ſuch extent, that enormous ca- 
pital and animated enterprize ſeek new fields of action. 

Before the political convulſion of France, eſtabliſhments 
in that country were meditated, and ſome actually com- 
menced by enterpriſing Engliſhmen. Even in this tre- 
mendous war, ſo has the conrſe of events concurred 
with the ability and ſpirit of Britain, that her wealth 
and her enriching ſources have increaſed beyond all 
former experience or hope. Conſider then the circum- 
. ſtances of Ireland. Our climate as good and our foil 
ſuperiour; the means of ſubſiſtence more eafily raiſed 
than in almoſt any other country; a hardy and nu- 
merous people capable of furniſhing, at moderate rate, 
a prodigious quantity of uſeful labour, to all the arts of 
life; and a coaſt ſuperabundantly fupplied with commo- 
dious havens for all the purpoſes of ready export and 
import. Think alſo of the ſituation of Great Britain. 
The national principal ſtock ſwelled to enormous 
amount, by the acceſſion of emigrated property, and by 
the profits of enlarged commerce; the ſum of wealth 
employed in war returning, on the eſtabliſhment” of 
peace, into the boſom of an already incalculable capi- 
tal; and her people active and experienced in every, in- 
duſtrious and enriching occupation, acute to diſcern 
where and how advantages are to be purſued, and bent 
upon enterpriſe beyond all other nations. Thus cir- 
cumſtanced theſe kingdoms become perfectly united, 
whereby all ſeparate intereſt is annihilated, diſtin& na- 
tionaſlity is loſt in the entireneſs of the one confoli= 
dated ſtate, the ſame ſupreme authority flowing from the 
whole preſides over and regulates the whole of both 


countries, and the fame laws equally controul, encourage, 
| and 


63 
and ſecure, all the inhabitants of the united kingdom, 
What muſt naturally follow ? No longer conſidered as 
a diſtin& or hoſtile country, but as a diſtrict of their 
own country, and bleſſed with ſuperiour advantages, 
enterpriſing Engliſhmen, not yet fixed in permanent ef- 
tabliſhments, with a ſuperfluity of capital open to their 
nſe, muſt occaſionally gratify the ſpirit of adventure in 
a comparatively new and unoccupied field. Frequent 
fucceſs cannot but operate to encourage new undertak- 
ings ;; and our various advantages, whatever they ard 
muſt conſequently become better. underſtood and more 
fucceſsfully purſued, whether in agriculture, in long 
eſtabliſhed manufacture, or in riſing or in new, under- 


takings. It is ſtrange to ſay, that all this muſt fail — 


cauſe we have not the cheap fuel with which Great Bri- 
tain, raiſing it within herſelf, is furniſhed ; and at the 
fame moment to inform us, that if urged to it we can 
raiſe abundatice in our own country. No doubt we can, 
and it will naturally make a uſeful/part of our progreſs, 
| to raiſe that valuable article in abundance, and to ſupply 
it at cheap price to all the arts in which it is employed. 
In the meantime, the difference of the price of fuel makes 


ſo ſmall a part of the coſt of moſt manufactures, com- 


pared with that of many other materials employed, but 
particularly with the coſt of labour, and is ſo fully com- 
penſated by the preſent duties, which are to remain for 
a conſiderable though limited time, and afterwards to 
be continued or gradually diminiſhed as publick good 
may require, that no real diſcouragement takes place or. 
can rationally operate.* The circuitous means by which 

| ſo 


* It is material to obſerve, that the flouriſhing ſtate of manufac- 


| Ares, depends not ſo much upon the tate of profit as upon the ex- | 
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ſo many of the taw materials are obtained by this coun- 
try, enhanced in price by additional profit, freight, in- 
ſurance, and other expences, contributes more perhaps 
than any other circumſtance, to retard thoſe manufac- 
tures in which we have not eminently excelled ;' and the 
low ſtate of induſtry among our people, which prevents 
the extenſion of home conſumption adds to the diſ- 
couragement. The ſmallneſs of capital employed in fo- 
reign trade and in agriculture is the cauſe of both theſe 
| \SEdeficiencies. Let men poſſeſſed of property, or capable 
obtaining the enlarged uſe of it, in the ſiſter kingdom, and 
ardent for active employment, ſee this happily circum- 
ſtanced country, no longer governed through the medi- 
um of an inteteſted and doubtful oligarchy, no longer 
Fable to be regulated by laws diſtin& from their own, 
no longer influenced by ſeparate or incompatible inter- 
eſts, and no longer, by the very nature of a diſtinct 
ſtate, and in the daily proceedings of its ſeparate legiſ- 
lature, cheriſhing and bringing intoa ction invidious and 
alienating principles, but in every particular of intereſt 
government and regulation the ſame ; then, apprehenſi- 
on and diſcouragement — all our natural advan- 


tenſion of fale, which IG. of ſale is beſt promoted by ſkill and 
capital. A manufacture making only ten per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed may be fat more flotiriſhing than one making fifteen per cent. 
on account of the far greater quantity of buſineſs done by the former 
than the latter, In ſeveral manuſactutes i in Ireland, at this moment, the 
rate of profit is greater than in thoſe of the ſame kind in Great Britain; 
but the greater capital employed, and the greater extent of "ſale, make 
thoſe in Great Britain generally more flouriſhing and productive. Un- 
der the encouragement of duties, fixed for a limited but conſiderable 
| time, and afterwards to be gradually. diminiſhed, Ireland will have 
full opportunity, to improve her Kill, increaſe her capital, and ex- 


tend her ſale, fo as with a lefs rate of profit, to Fouriſh more eminently 


in all the arts, for the enlarged. cultivation of which nature may have 
endowed her, 


* N | TL tages 


— 


tages are lefe at tiborty to operate, with full force of 
motive, upon every active energy to be found in any 
' part of the united whole. We may therefore confidently | 
expect that the ſkill in every branch of agriculture, now 
arrived at ſuch a height in Great Britain, and ſtill culti- 
vated with a degree of ardour pregnant with future bleſ- 
ſings, will, with the aſſiſtance of overflowing capital, 
reack the rich and extenſive tracts in Ireland, which may 
be obtained upon terms far inferiour to thoſe on which 
the naturally inferiour lands of Britain are farmed; and 
that the commodious ports of our finely indented coaſt, 
will from time to time invite many to make eſtabliſh- 
ments or take part in'eſtabliſhments, for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying foreign nations with our productions, and of 
importing the various articles uſeful at home or fit to be 
mne wa 0 
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Should duch inſtances tan Git but few, © ſhould Ger 
multiply but by flow degrees, yet {till the effects would 
be happy. Men of condition and property in this coun» | 

try would occaſionally imitate the example, and-in their 
own exertions, or in directing the attention of their ſons 
to aſeful- employment, would promote individual and 
collective intereſt. Hence, motives to induſtry would 
be multiplied; hence, fill and enterpriſe would follow; 
bence, our people would be more generally. employed 
and conſequently ameliorated ; and hence, in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of induſtry, a taſte for the comforts of 
civilized life would be created, and every ative pur- 
_ GO. | V 
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not confident of protection: therefore the advantages 
of a foreign ſtate are neither ſought nor, cultivated. . 
But in the ſame ſtate, where ſecurity of property and 
protection of the individual are maintained and guarded 
by the ſame univerſally pervading authority, the ſubject 
is confident in every part of the commor territory, and 
_ conſequently the numbers are greatly increaſed of thoſe 
who, ſtimulated by the deſire of acquiſition, ſearch for 
the means of improving their fortunes, and in the ſearch; 
multiply the probabilities of diſcovering the natural; and 
improving the cultivated ſources, of individual gain and 
national proſperity. Ireland has been in material, reſ- 
pects as a foreign ſtate. The ſapreme, authority which 
Tegulates all its important concerns is different; the de- 
- bates in the legiſſature are conſtantly grounded on an 
oppoſition of intereſts 3 and jealouſy and rivalry main- 
tain and extend an unfortunate religious and national 
antipathy. But the two kingdoms, on the plan of Uni- 
on, are no longer to be foreign in any reſpect; the op- 
poſition of intereſts can only be that of the united ſtate 
and of foreign or hoſtile nations; jealouſy and rivalry 
being removed, and the one ſuperiour legiſlature direct- 
ing its attention to the healing of differences, Union of 
ſentiment and affection will conſequently by degrees fol- 
low Union of politial conſtitution. Hence with confi- 
| dence we infer, that eaſy and free communication among 
all the ſubjects of the common ſtate, and more en- 
larged and various interchange of benefits, will greatly 
increaſe the proſperity ang n of the whole. 


The plan of the ceconothiſts of France for eſtabliſh- 
ing a free, unburthened and uncontrouled intercourſe of 


Not nations in * W of their — benefits, 
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and mutual ſupply of their peculiar wants, will then (ſo 
Far as regards theſe n be no longer Viſionary- 

The very circumſtance of being divided by a narrow 
Tea, inſtead of furniſhing a reaſon for fuppoſing that 
Providence intended they ſhould ever remain ſeparate 
ſtates, points out the ſuperiour utility of their political 
Union. It entarges the extent of common coaſts ; it 
. tends to increaſe their common commerce, and to aug- 
ment their common wealth; it contributes to multiply 


that bold and hardy race of men, upon whoſe ſkill, ac- 


tivity, and gallantry, depend the ſafety, dignity, and 
profperity, of this maritime empire, formed to be the 


great defence of human rights; it aſſiſts to ſpread 
wider our thipping through the world, to extend our 
Influence, and to add to our reſources; and, in varying 


the peculiarities of human character, which various ſi- 
tuation occaſions, brings more varied occupation and 


Purſuit” to operate, to the great common. and valuable 
purpoſe, the publick good. 


"Nether need Great Britain be at all neee of 
any loſs'to her by the gain of united Ireland. The 
. world is fufficiently wide for both. Beſides, it has long 
been diſcovered, that induſtrious nations thrive not by 


the poverty and loſs of their neighbours, but by their 


wealth and proſperity; for ſo has nature diverſified this 
earth ag its inhabitants, that the poſſeſſions as well as 
wants 0 different countries contribute to common be- 
reefite Were Great Britain and Treland, acting upon the 
printiple of diſtinct and therefore frequently inconſiſt- 
ent intereſt, to counteract each other by hoſtile com- 
mercial "laws, they: nn coun- 
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tries, the advantages which each is * fitted to 
purſue ; ; Whereas, by compleat conſolidation, by acting 


under the ſame regulations, more various arts may be 
preſerved and cultivated in the common territory, more 
various claſſes of uſeful ſubjects may be employed, and 
the more effectually and happily may the purſuits and 
productions of each country, and of every diſtrict of - 


each ala be extended to > mar full e in F 


10 ach a ſcene of e it is not improbablejn deed, 
that the comparative conſequence and power of th the ariſ- 
tocracy of Ireland might become ſomewhat. abated, 


They would no > longer 1 rule. this country in the form of 


a ſmall faction, commanding the greater and diſtribut- 
ing the leſſer favours of the ſtate; _ but, . mingled with 
the other great intereſts of the empire, would learn to 
LF 
tion of ranks : and, inſtead of forming an. anomalous | 
and diſtracting imperium in imperio, would fill their 

proper and important place in the ſcale af government. 
Hitherto a deſtructive chaſm in ſociety has long ſubſiſt- 


ed between the higher and lower orders of the commu- 


nity; in conſequence of which, Hmpathy and inter- 


© courſe having been excluded, the prejudices and | bad 
ſentiments, which the natural ſitnation of each, foſters a 


in winds not correfted by pecelſty,g 3 


had full ſcope to operate, and have not only phi 
mutual cordiality and netze, but re 1 
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oppreſſion on the other. Bu, aber * 
ing daily more ſimilar to, that of Great Bitaig, in {high 


every order takes its juſt firuation. in the great ſyſtem, gf 


| ſubordination, Fa hich rank appunsc 8. PRO 
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into rack, mutually ſupporting and ſupported, ſelf inter- 
eſt, neceſſity, opinion, every powerful principle, bind 
together the community, form a chain of good offices, 


and at once ſecure the tranquillity and improve the cha- 


racter of the nation. We ſhould then hear not long of 
an overbearing ariſtocracy or gentry, too many of whom 
(certainly not all, for we have happy exceptions) have 
taken little intereſt in the condition or fate of their infe- 
riours and dependents; but, in the progreſſive improve- 
ment of ſociety, we ſhould ſee an ariſtocracy, the chief 


in example as the Chief in rank, as eminently the ſtew- 
ards as the favourites of Providence, who, conſidering 


their own intereſts as inter w/ ovgu with the intereſts of 


the loweſt in the community, would regard with ſcru- 
pulous obſervance the fair claims between man and man, 
' would ſubdue inveterate prejudice by manly intercourſe, 
and, in a career of enlightened beneficence, enlarge the 
general happineſs ; — characters, n thoſe n 
after ages venerate, 
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The Complete "confalidation. 1 theſe. 17 250 
| however, chiefly impreſſes the: mind of every friend to 


Great Britain and Ireland, in its, powerful tendency to 


give to the Britiſh Empire ſtrength and, ſtability; in 
which is neceſſarily involved the n. of our liber- 
. our ear relgion. yr Lene van Wa 
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8 other caſe than. the preſent, in which preju- | 


dice, Pride, .and.'party. pirit take. fuch a lead, one 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that the mere ſtatement, of the ſituati- 
on 45 theſe n des grery- man 1 


70 
has at all conſidered human affairs, that the nature of 
our connexion tends to diſunion and weakneſs, and that 


in compleat Union only, can rational tore, 7 be found of 
, NS _— | 


! 
* 


1 It is not a that the beſt concerted Union, 
though it might immediately add force to the exertions 
of the Empire, and impreſs enemies and traitors with 
awe, would operate as by magical power, and inſtant- 
y compoſe the violence, eradicate the ſecretly working 
- miſchief, and change the character of this country. 
7 No We are well aware that we muſt now brave the 
fury of the ſtorm: and, under the auſpicious lead of 
Great Britain, we hope and look for, a favourable iſſue 
to the conteſt, in which we are engaged with jacobin 
France and the jacobins of Ireland. But the fiery trial 
through which we are e paſſing, may well make us 
dread, and prepare againſt; a aA 2 


a future day. 
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| "The return of peace will remove the imminent dan- 

| ger which unites the loyal and makes them vigilant. 
It will alſo remove the extraordinary reſtraints Which 
neceſſity has impoſed; but which, However neceſſary in 

' the preſent conflict for exiſtence, make part U theevils of 
a war impoſed upon us, and would be incompktible with 

- eſtabliſhed peace from which' ve hope for the advance- 
ment of national profperity and power, in all the free- 
dom of exertion congenial to our happy conſtitution. 

F *. But we clußiot expect that, nötwithſtanding peace, 
_ +reſtleſs and ambitious France would ceaſe to forward 
-  *her ſchemes? againſt the Britiſh power z neither are we 
4 1 that? 11 period of Pence, the diſaffected at 

26 | home 


| 


ES 


| . | fg 
dome would not buſily employ themſelves, in prepar- 
ing, under ſpecious pretexts, thoſe various political 
meaſures, which operate. by ſure though perhaps mo- 


derate gradations z to the ſubverſion of eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. 


In the meantime, the prejudices and jealouſies that 
wubſiſt between theſe kingdoms, the prodigious ſpread 
of democratick principles in this country, the diſtinct- 
neſs of the two ſupreme authorities, the growth of the. 
national ſpirit of independence, and the increaſe of po- 
pular influence, preſent to the intriguing ſpirit of 
France, moſt prolifick ſources of diſorder : and, ſhould: 
new conflicts with the ſame depraved and deſtroying 
power hereafter become neceſſary, it appears morally 
certain that, in ſome of them, diſtraction of counſel 
and diſunion of operation, would ſupply what might. | 
be EE Oe ee ALTA ESE — 


* 


x Nn on reviewing the evils. produced by the na- 
ttuyre of our connexion, which in former times diſtract- 
ed and afflifted this country, and on conſidering the 
dangers which, under all the circumſtances of our 
ſituation, are connected with and muſt neceſſarily flo w- 
from ſeparate and independent legiſlatures, what prof. 
pect of permanent ſtability remains but in a legiſlative 
Union, which ſhall” conſolidate. our intereſts, authori- 
ties and powers ? If the wealth, power, and loyalty of 
the Empire be divided, a facility is preſented of being 
wrought, upon by vicious influence, or awed by the 
menaces of force: but a united legiſlature would give 
to the incorporated kingdoms: a grand and reſiſtleſs 
phalanx, of the rank, property, abilities, and fidelity 
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of both countries; no part of which could any longer 
de employed in ſetting in oppoſition. the intereſts and 
prejudices. of their teſpective diſtinct ſtates; but, undi- 
vided in national ſentiment and national objects, muſt, 


in its eſſential nature, ſupply powerful reſiſtance to 


whatever dangerous influence might prevail in any part 


of either country. In the preſent convulſed fate of the 


political world, diſtraction of views or of action mult * 


prove more fatal to a ſtate in which they take place, 


than in any former time: but, in a united legiſlature, 
we ſhould derive ſecurity, from Union of mind and 
Union of operation, in the purſuit of every national 
object, whether of peace or of war. In peace, the dan- 
gerous movements of ſurrounding nations would be 
attended to with the united vigilance of all the great 
and loyal intereſts of the Empire, and counteracted, 
in promptitude of preparation, by the one directing 
ſpirit and authority of the whole ſtate : And if actual 
war become neceſſary, we ſhould dread no diſunion of 


dent authorities, but, in the immediate exerciſe of one: 


iy directing the power of che Empire, we ſhould find 
the ſureſt confidence of defeating the deſigns of our 

The United States of America were fo ſenſible of 
the danger likely to flow from diſtraction of counſel in 


_ diſtin and co-equal legiſlatures, in matters of national: 
concern, that, when in the year 1787, they changed 


their confederation into more intimate Union, powers: 
were given to the Congreſs, that is, to an imperial and 
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ec hy and collect — Jutles, inpolls, and exci- 
« ſes, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
4 mon defence and general welfare of the United 
« States—fo borrow money on the credit of the Unit- 
« ed States—to raiſe and ſupport armies—to provide 
rc and maintain a navy—to make rules for the govern- 
« ment and tegulation of the Iand and nayal forces— 
to proyide for calling: forth the militia, to. execute 
c the laws of the Union, ſuppreſs inſurrections, and re- 
« pel invaſions to provide for organizing, arming and 
« diſciplining the militia—to make all laws. which ſhall 
« be neceſſary and proper for carrying into execution 
« the foregoing powers.” | Here are the moſt impor- 


tant of legiſlative powers, which the United States have 
judged it neceſſary to commit to a common legilature,. 
but which are reſpectixely and diſtinctly veſted i in, and 


reſpectively and diſtinctly exerciſed by, the ſeparate 
legiſlatures of Great Britain and Ireland: and yet, the 
Vaited States are divided by an ocean of three thou- 
ſand miles extent, from all the ſtates that can materi- 
ally affect them; and, the number, complication, and 


importance, of their political relations, as well as the 

magnitude of their exertions, are of no conſideration, 
compared with thoſe of the Britiſh Empire. From ſo 
early an opinion of the neceſſity of, cloſer, Union, and 


from the inſtances we lately witneſſed of particular 
ſtates, in a time of danger, entering into reſolutions 
repugnant to the determinations of Congreſs; the ſtrong 


probability folloys that, when the United: States be- 

come more powerful, when the effects of national con- 
' become more numerous and important, and when, 

refs of ſociety among them, men of leiſure 

and ative Tpirit, form parties, and create political dif. 

. cord, the good ſenſe C'S pag will lead them to 
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incorporate in ſtill cloſer Union, in order the more ef- 
fectually to ſecure the commonwealth, againſt the de- 
ſtructive conſequences of internal convulſion and fo- 
reign violence. But, in our greater and more impor- 
tant ſituation, all the conſiderations that have indric- 
ed or can induce the United States, . to conſolidate 
| their powers , weigh with ten- fold force, and ſeem. to 
point to Union, as the great fortreſs, which nature and 


reaſon have provided, for the permanent ſecurity of 
theſe iſlands. _ 1 * 


in a 1080 legiſlature alſo, where local prejudices 
or influence could not prevail, whatever grievances ' 
might occaſionally claim BL Tg would meet 
with moſt equitable diſcuſſion and moſt ſecure redreſs 3 
while complaints or claims, generated by party ſpirit 
or party deſigns, whether political or religious, would 
meet with that determined reſiſtance, which muſt na- 
turally inſpire the collective repreſentation. of nearly 
all the loyalty to the .Conſtitution, and all the attach- 
ment to the Proteſtant cauſe, to be foundin the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


* 
1 


In this 3 the de ofthe” 
Roman catholicks are N F to the 5 


mind. 


The Shale train of events in * kiſtory. of oy 
joined to our own experience, per aſſure us, that 


— 


| the great body of that ſect cannot. be entruſted with 


political power, in our preſent diſtin ſtate, conſiſtently 
with the ſecurity of our religion, and by ae 
"of our civil ee ol of the relaxations and 


* 7 * conceflons . 
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concellidas 00 have been made in their favour, ſeem 
to have been dictated by a benign ſpirit and an en- 
lightened policy; but the elective franchiſe, which ne- 
ceſfarily confers ſo large à portion of political power, 
cannot but be conſidered as a moſt rous grant, 
to an immenſe body, the greatet part of which, un⸗ 
happily, are inimical to our religion and our connexi- 
on with Great Britain. Their growing importance, 
their active zeal, and their ſpirit of combination, direct- 
ed in a ſteady and ſyſtematick courſe of action, to the 
objects they have conſtantiy held in view, muſt, by 
che aid of this political engine, unleſs fruſtrated by an 
acceſſion of reſiſtance, procure to them, in. proceſs of 
time, ſuch pervading influence through the pation, as 
— to 1 powerful inffuence in the legilla- 
ture, and the final accompliſhment of their purpoſes. 
But whether, under all circumftances, the ſtep at the 
time it was made, Was juſtifiable or yet, in hav- 
ing made it, we may be ſaid to aſſed the Rubi- 


con; and we cannot recede, vithoat expoſing the | 


country to ſuch critical danger, and devoting it to ſuch * 


| ae as revolt every liberal ming, | 5190 


me „un therefore, this importint b ok 


people are conſidered, the goverument of the country 
muſt be embaraſſed, and the publick ſafety endanger- = 
| ed. But in @ united legiſlature, all embarrafſient and 
danger are done away, in a matter of ſuck eſſential i in- - 
fluence on our peace and ſafety: We ſhould then be- 
come incorporated with a people more powerful and 
numerous than ourſelves, almoſt entirely proteſtant, 
attached to their religion, and anxious for its preſerya- 
uy. K emanating from that country muſt. 
| L2 a 
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time extend its power, i 
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always remain OPTIONS 7 ſubject to ** in- 
fluence; no canſequences therefore could follow dan- 
gerous to the eſtabliſhed religion of Irelagd, whether 
the comparative influence of oman catholicks i in this 
country remains as it is, or we in a of 


It i is qd; abſurd bs dangerous to att | the in- 
conſiſtent principle, of maintaining our canſl tion, 
excluſively of the ſecurity of our eſtabliſhed, religion. * 
What do we mean by our conſtitution ? We mean that 
ſyſtem of regulations, rights, and privileges, which, 
weak and imperfect at infaficy, has grown with the 
growth, ſtrengthened with the firength, and become 
grand and compleat with. the improvement, of Great 
Britain. With the reformation, the human mind in 
Britain greatly advanced; and the beauty, order, 
and fixed principles, of civil ſociety, became daily | 
more intimately blended with the proteſtant ſyſtem . of 
religion. The genius, the manners, the cuſtoms, and 
the laws of this proteſtant Empire, have flowed, and 
ſtill flow, from this mingled ſourcez and to ſeparate ar. 
weaken the auſpicious Union of religion and law, 
would be to ſubvert our conſtitution, ſhake our ſtabi- 
lity, and endanger our exiſtence. | But, Whatever hope 
39 may have entertained, Whatever efforts. of. Übera- 
ty we may haye made, it is. now out of controverſy, 
that the ultimate deſign of the great majority of Roman 
catholicks in this country, inſtigated by too many of 
their inferiour clergy, has been, by the aid of civil 
privilege, and under foreign auſpices, to overturn our 
 religio Jus n and 1 to acquire, A s pence 
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their own. At the ſame time, we are fully convinced, 


that the extenſion of civil privilege tends to enlarge the 


publick mind and to give motives to all thoſe uſeful ener- 


a 80 which make * en and proipernty of a n 
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religious toleration that under a proteftant conſtitution 


can be conceived ; he is furniſhed in his perfectly equal 
dominion over his property, with every motive to uſeful 
exertion that can inſpire the proteſtant. And nothing 
remains withheld but the capacity of gratifying an am- 
bition, perhaps not a wiſe one, re and 


vous Nl WU cha r 


In drier chernttinny to dee toberation of religion 


wht eftublſinpoixe — civil privilege with civil 


ble, the comparatively weak ſtate of the proteſtant cauſe 


mn this country, by an incerpòt ation 6f proteſtatit powet 


and authority, with that great country, the nature and 
character ef ' whoſe people through all their ranks is 
proteſtant, and whoſe laws and liberties are {6 cemented 
with an ae that Lich th ar e be een 
unn pe care john nere 
15 HIM] 9... 
ee een aends of ſap. 
bos the foundations of our religidus eſtabliſftrttent, and 
of 'perverting our conftitation; in order to give to this 


country à Roman catholick” eſtabliſhment; and in the 


deſtruction ef that Hope, the Roman catholick would 
attend to, cheriſh; and improve, the fibſtantiaf blef. 
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happineſs muſt, loſe motive and encouragement ; and 
we ſhould preſent to the world, a powerful, free, and 


happy, proteſtant kingdom and empire, in which, 


about. one ſixth of the people of a different and even 
repugnant religon, would be ſeen to enjoy ſuch bleſ- 


ſings under a mild and benignant ſway, that abſurdity 


and bigotry. would moſt probably, from day to day, 
yield to the light of reaſon, and take Pawn n 
bliſhment, conffientions and n | 


"Aud in trothy exen-at the is, 
joice in knowing that ſociety is qualified and bleſſed | 
with many, very many liberal, : enlightened, and be- 
nignant. Roman catholicks:. and we earneſtly hope that 
their numbers may increaſe, as well as their influenco 
over 2 muhitude, whoſe exceſſes they lament, and 
whom they pity as the jnfatuated inſtruments of vicious 
conſpirators. - Of ſuch Roman catholicks we entertain 
no dread; we conſider them not only as our fellow 
ſubjects, but as our friends and fellow - chriſtians. 
We are aware that they regard the Britiſh conſtitution 
as a ſyſtem which has grown out of experience, which 
has been improved by wiſdom operating upon experi- 


ence, and Which has proved in practice, at leaſt among 
the people who have fully enjoyed it, the beſt calculat- 


ed to preſerve to the ecgentrick nature of man, ſocial 


order, liberty, and happineſs. We know that fellow : 
chriſtians. of this deſcriptzon, recagniſing religion as 2 


Divine gift ta man, ta make him good and happy, 
could be very little inclined indeed, to aid the over 


chrow gf a religious eſtabliſhment, which, though not 
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and proſperity, they would grow in. attachment to the 
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all ned the ſacred obligations of morality ; and the 
deſtruction of which would be ultimately followed, 


& we can judge from what has actually taken place i in 


other countries) by the moſt dreadful” monſtef that ever 


devoured a people's bleſſings,—cold, unkeeling, mal | 


nant mn 


If then, 1 in the event of a Union, i it ſhould be dem- 
ed expedient (as ſeems now probable, indęed almoſt 


- morally certain) to take into conſideration, at a f 


ſon, in the united legiſlature, the utility of doing away 


all that remains of invidious diſtinction, between the 
Proteſtant and the Roman Catholick of Ireland, we 


may expect the moſt benign effects. The privilege of 
ſitting in the legiſlature of theſe realms, would, by the 
very nature of man, enſure to us, in the leading fami- 


lies of the Roman Catholick body, ne and invigorated 


motives, to the cultivation of every valuable quality chat 
makes the loyal and uſeful ſubject: the conſtant inter- 


courſe of reſpectable Roman Catholic with their co- * | 
_ repreſentatives from Ireland, and with the members at 
large of the firſt aſſembly that ever graced the world; 


muſt gradually deſtroy every unworthy prejudice 3.and 
conſequently, they would return to their conſtituents 


with ſuch diſpoſitions and views, as could not fail to | 


diffuſe through the whole body, the happieſt influence. 
All ſubje& and all occaſion for jealouſy and offence be- 
ing for ever removed, we might confidently hope, thar 
under the impartial conduct of the common legiſlature, 


the inhabitants of this country would; ere long, ceaſe to 


_ embarraſs, and weaken, by diſcord and diſunion, 'the ex- 
ertions of the empire, but that, in a courſe of cordialiry 
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abounding demagogues of this country, lofe every hope 
| of creating an influence which ſfiould overawe the legi{- 
lature. Their invidious pretexts reſpecting a depreſſed 


religion of the great majority of the ſtate, a ſeparate in- 


bone "tereſt; and, national independence, could no longer find 


 difliat ſuhject for operation: they would not then em- 
_ ploy the parties in a diſtinct parliament as engines to pro- 
* . mate their covered ſchemes ; but if they ſhould continue 
their malignant efforts to diſtract ſociety, they muſt ſtand 
forth iti their proper character, and in their native de- 
formity, in defiance of the united legiſlature, and of the 
united and prompt force of the whole and every part, 
of confolidated Britain and Ireland. Political adven- 
ture, at one time acting under the form of a bravoe for 
the ruling powers, and at another under that of the high 
minded patriotſg but, in every ſhape, the bane of tran- 
auilkty and uſefulneſs, then deprived of motive, mut 
relinquiſh its unprineipled and factious purſuit ; and we 
 thonld:{ee in the paths of buſineſo, literature, and fei- 
ence, in the purſuit of objects uſeful to their country 
and to themſelves, thoſe vain, reſtleſs, or ardent cha- 
radters, who, without originally vicious deſigns, have 
hs DI a ng ne 4 Len 
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vhafſe ted by any dangerous inſſuenee, would natural. 
ly, and in the courſe of occurring circumſtances and 
events, as the Britiſh legiſlature has long done, adopt 
ſuch wholeſome meafures, as might beſt ſerve the well 
W en and nn the united ee 


Andi in ane; in TEA ee of the undivided 
and inſeparable ſtate, every motive of patriotiſm and ho- 
nourable pride, would have full, ſafe, and uſeful ſcope 
of action; and, in all thoſe enlightened exertions, of 
which the'admired example of Britain gives a ſure pro- 

miſe, to multiply and expand the reſources; and to en- 
large the proſperity and power of the empire, the hearts 
of the loyal in both countries, would be animated and 
| ' ſapported, under every effort for private or e 4 
— ele of baren dae anne! 
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{helen n ene Union Bat 
land, and the effects which have flowed from it, fully 
corroborate every reaſon offered for a Union of Ireland. 
Scotland had ſubſiſted long as a ſeparate and independ- 
ent ſtate, engaged in all the rivalry and conftift ' with 
England incident to their contiguous ſituation. The 
two nations had harraſſed and diſtracted each other for 
ages, to the detriment of both, but particularly of Scot- 
Aland, which, except in the gallantry of her turbulent 
mobility, and the bravery of her poor and ſcattered peo- 
ALAamities reſulting from their ſitugtion, had been often 
lamented: by the wiſer men of rank and authority in 
both kingdoms, and plans had been frequently concert- 
end hy which they might become united. "Theſe all fail. 
den th II accidental Union of che d, 
2 M | crowns 


8 


erowns iu the ſame perſon, ſeemed to promiſe à Union 
of laws, privileges, and intereſts, which ſhould deſtroy 
all former animoſity, and eſtabliſh the tranquillity and 


domeſtick happineſs of the whole iſland for erer. To 
effect ſo excellent a purpoſe, an incorporated Union 
was earneſtly ſought, and in the parliament of England 
even propoſed, in the reign of James the firſt 5 but na- 
tional prejudices fruſtrated the conciliating and Whole- 
ſome plan. The two kingdoms therefore, until then 
perfectly ſeparate and independent, were to travel on 
3 connected ſimply by the identity of perſon in 
whom the crowns were veſted. That compleat inde- 
pendence ſhould be preſerved in a connexion of this na- 
ture, was impoſſible; and accordingly Mr. Hume ſays, 
it might eaſily have been foreſeen, that the independence 
of Scotland would be loſt, and that, if both ſtates per- 

| ſevered in maintaining ſeparate laws and parliaments, 
the weaker muſt; ſenſibly ſuffer ſubjection. The: conſe- 
© quences were exactly ſuch as might have been foreſeen. 
The intereſts of the two countries being diſtinct, and an- 
tient prejudice continuing to operate, the influence of 
the ſuperiour country was employed in depreſſing a dan- 
gerous rival rather than in elevating an inſeparable 
friend ; and except on occaſions when England was in- 
volved in difficulties: and diſaſters, we find that the in- 
3 of the ſuperiour country prevailed. In a ſtate 
of political Union ſo ſlight and defective, England was 
naturally led to watch with a jealous eye, and to guard 
againſt-an/increaſe of power in Scotland, which might be 


employed in ſchemes, dangerous to the conſtitution of 


the more proſperous kingdom. The part which the 
Scotch had acted during the civil war in England, fur- 
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from the interference. of Scotland in times of publick 

commotion z and accordingly, it is to be remarked, 

that after the reſtoration, means were ufed to reſtrain 

the trade, to prevent the reſources, and to depreſs the. 

power of Scotiand. This ſyſtem continued during the 

reign of Charles the ſecond and of James the ſecond. 

In the reign of William, however, advances. were made, 

in the Scotch parliament, by political leaders ſupported. 

by powerful parties, which not only aimed at and aſſert- 

<d the compleat independence of Scotland, but tended 

to endanger and even totally deſtroy the connexion with 

England. For, when the convention of eſtates in Scot- 

land conferred the crown of that kingdom upon William, 

he received it attended with conditions, which. ten- 

ded to ſtrengthen their authority, and to weaken con- 

ſiderably that of the ccoõẽõn. Theſe were taken full ad- 

vantage of, as well as the peculiar diſſ poſition and ſitua- 

tion of the king, who, having accompliſhed a revolution 

in the cauſe of liberty, and being ſurrounded with dan- 

ger from the partiſans of the abdicated monarch, was 

not prepared to reſiſt the plauſible but dangerous claims - 

of national enthuſiaſm and party ſpirit. Some of theſe 

demands were at firſt ſo palpably dangerous (among 

others, that of the right in parliament to appoint the 

judges) that they were evaded for a time. But new 

difficulties aroſe, dangers accumulated, and it Was 

found: that a conſiderable degree of conceſſion was ne- 

ceſſary to enſure the peace and ſtability of government oe 

in Scotland. Among other conceſſions, the king's ſu- | 
premacy in matters of religion was ſurrendered, =, 11 

by the Preſbyterians became eſtabliſhed in the ; by 

of their claims; and the inſtitution of be lords of articles. | 
v r aboliſhed. Theſe conceſſions _ 
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the nation for a ſhort time, but ſoon opened new ſources 
of diſorder. The Preſbyterians inflamed by the recollec- 
tion of their ſufferings and by the furious zeal of their 
intolerant teachers, now became in their turn perſecu- 
tors of all who adhered to Epiſcopacy. Theſe latter, 
though by no means ſo numerous, yet being compoſed 
of conſidexably more of the nobility and higher gentry, 
and of the whole of the old tory party, were nearly as 

powerful; but the former having accompliſhed the re- 
volutzon in Scotland and conferred the crown on Wil- 
uam, gained an aſcendency which they were little fitted 


to uſe with moderation; and conſequently the nation be- 


came torn by all the violence of party. The prepara- 
tions of France in favour of James, and the machinati- 


ons of his numerous partiſans, rendered the authority 
. — —— 
both parties, he was forced to yield too far to the preju- 


dices of the ruling party, who, peeviſh, headſtrong, 
ſelf-ſufficient, and always teady to take advantage of 
the king's ſituation, urged him occaſionally to ſanction 
meaſures which inflamed the publick diforders. Mean- 
time, the abokition of the lords of articles had given full 
ſcope to the influence and zeal of active leaders in the 
parlament, who, ſtep by ſtep, fo far inflamed the nati- 
on, and excited the parliament in purſuit of popular 
meaſures favourable to diſtinctneſs and independence, 
that the power of the crown became weakened to ineffi- 
 cieney, and a ſpirit was created and foftered, which haſ- 
rened to diſſolve the connexion between the two Ring- 
doms. The inſtitutien of 1bᷣe fords of articles, as it was 
modified in the reign of James the firſt' of England, as- 
it was revived after the reſtoration {having been 'abokſh» 
N 
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continued dll the reign of William, conſiſted of eight 
biſhops choſen by the temporal lords, eight temporal 
- lords choſen by the biſhops, ſixteen knights and bur- 


geſſes choſen by the elected biſhops and temporal lords, 


and eight officers of ſtate appointed by the crown. 
Without the previous conſent of this body, the forma- 
tion of which reſted ultimately in the power of the 
crown, no motion could be made in parliament. It is 


evident therefore, that ſo long as this inſtitution remained 


in force, the dependence of the legiſlature was perfectly 
ſecured; and Scotland could be conſidered as only a de- 
pendent province, with a ſubordinate legiſlature acting 


under the controul of the cabinet of England; in like 


manner as Ireland and the parliament of Ireland were 
to be conſidered, while the law of Poynings continued 
to operate. But the ſame ſpirit which ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of aboliſhing the /ords of articles, ſoon abuſed the 
liberty that had been acquired; and the king was actu- 


ally forced to concur in acts of the Scotch parliament, 


which alarmed the parliament of England, and which 


brought on inquiries and conteſts nearly fatal to both 


kingdoms. The repugnant intereſts and mutually invi- 
dious ſentiments of the two nations and parliaments, 


continued to embarraſs and endanger the reign of Wil- 


| liam during his whole life; and that ſagacious prince, 
foreſceing the deſtruction which in time muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily followed from the unnatural and precarious ſitu- 
ation of the two kingdoms, earneſtly recommended, in 


one of the laſt acts of his life, an incorporating Union,, 


eitel to dhe ſafery and happineſs of both. 


40 the ſucceeding reign, this eser can 


ry leaders, the contentions of diſcordant parties in the 
* ö x | | . nation, 
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nation, and the enthuſiaſm in favonr of diſtin natio- 
nal authority and independence, ſoon precipitated the 


diſagreements between the two kingdoms to a compleat 


criſis. Any concurrence in, or ſanctioſ of, the regula- 
tion of the ſucceſſion to the crown, which had been 


eſtabliſhed by the parliament of England, was obſti- 


nately refuſed, until ſuch meaſures ſhould be carried, 


as tended not only to the ſeparation of the kingdoms, 
but to the ſubverſion of all regular or ſtable govern- 


ment. It was demanded that an act or acts mould be 


paſſed to the following effect; - that it ſhould be high 
treaſon to adminiſter the coronation oath, but by the 
appointment of the eſtates, or to own any perſon as 


king or queen until they ſhould accept ſuch terms as 


ſhould be ſettled in PAN lections ſhould be 
made every Michaelmas for a rliament every 
year, to fit the firſt of November next following, and 


adjourn themſelves from time to time until next Micha- 


elmas : that the king ſhould give the royal aſſent to all 


laws offered by the eſtates: that a committee choſen 


by parliament out of their own members, ſhould under 
the king have the adminiſtration of the government, be 
his council, and accountable to the parliament, with . 


power on extraordinary occaſions to call the parlia- 
ment together; that the king without conſent of par- 


liament ſhould not have the power of making peace 
and war, or that of concluding any treaty with any 
other ſtate or potentate: that all places and offices both 
civil and military formerly conferred by the, crown, 
ſhould ever after be given by parliament: that no regi- 
ment or company of horſe, foot, or dragoons ſhould 


de kept on foot in peace or war, but by conſent of 


5 e that no pardon. for any ane ny = 


, 


of Scotland, furniſhed with arms, and trained to war. 
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* valid without conſort of parliament : and that if any 
king ſhould” break in upon theſe conditions of govern- 
ment, he ſhould by the eſtates be declared to have for- 
feited the crown. In the midſt of this political fer- 
ment in Scotland, England was engaged in war with 
France; the jacobite party concerted with the foreign 
enemy the means of overthrowing the government, 
and thoſe who, under the name of patriots, urged 
popular meaſures to the verge of anarchy, exerciſed 
unbounded ſway. The royal authority was coerced 
by difficulties and dangers; and the famous act of ſe- 
curity, was actually paſſed, by which the crowns be- 
came legally dizayjiagd ; and unleſs a renewal of Union A.//c 
could be effected upon ſatisfactory terms, both nati- 
ons muſt inevitably have been plunged into all the hor- 
ors of a civil war. Upon the eve, as then appeared, 
of that awful criſis, both of them began to make hoſ- 
tile preparations, without reſerve, and under the ſanc- 
tion of laws. By virtue of a clauſe in the act of ſecu- 
rity, fencible men were raiſed in the ſeveral counties 


From a ſpirit of retaliation as well as from neceſſary 

to give orders for the fortifying the towns bordering 
on Scotland, for arming the militia, and augmenting 
the regular troops ſtationed in the frontier counties; 

acts were paſſed tending to deſtroy the commerce of 

Scotland ; and the commiſſioners of the admiralty were 

inſtructed to iſſue orders to the navy, for making prizes 

of all Scotch ſhips trading to Franee or to any of the 

ports of his majeſt) s enemies; and an additional num- 

ber of cruizers were put into commiſſion for the more 


_ effectual. execution of 1 1 Thus, the TWO 
U | 


Kingdoms, 


4 
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kingdoms, inflamed by prejudice ons e both 
antient and recent, ſtood awaiting a moſt awful iſſue; 


_ doubtful, whether they were to become eternal and 


mutually ruinous foes, or friends united for ever in 
common intereſt, proſperity, and patriotiſm, and in all 


the eventful energies, which hiſtory now records to 


their united honour. The degree of wiſdom and vir- 
tue which, ſpite of violence, operated in both nations, 


effected not long after the only meaſure that could 


Heal all ills. What the conſequences have been, admit 
of no cofitroverſy. Notwithſtanding two attempts on 
the part of France, aiding the abdicated family, in the 
eſtabliſhed at the revolution, all that could be effected 
on either occaſion was, to raiſe a few thoufands into 
rebellion, While the immenſe majority of Scotland re- 


mained loyal and firm. The attempts proved futile, 


and ſerved only to confirm the attachment of Scotland. 
A country naturally poor and comparatively incapable, 
has grown progreſſively rich, and in all the arts chat 


adorn and cheriſh human life, advances ſtep by ſtep 
Wick England. Agriculture has been cultivated with 
ſuch ſpirit and ability, that the rative barrentieſs of the 


land yields dany to the introduction of plenty; manu- 


factures of every fort have ſpread from the Leven 


to the Tweed; and all Scotland, in che face of the 
country, and is the exertions of the inhabitants, as 


Dileſſings of a Union, wich reſeued her from ſepara- 


nen, internal war, and laſting” miſery, and joined her 


in « participation of all chat had made England, and 
ANY 1 IC nee Panne free; and 
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Now, here we have ſeen a kingdom, connected with 
England by the ſame ſlender link which connects Ire- 
land with Great Britain. We have ſeen that connexi- 


on ſecure and unaffected, while Scotland remained de- 


pendent upon England: and we have ſeen that when 
that dependence was done away, every difficulty, ſug- 
geſted to parties and their leaders, a fit occaſion to aſ- 
ſert new claims, more congenial, in their apprehenſion, 
to the nature of a diſtin and independent kingdom, 
until finally, a train of events, perplexing to the go- 
vernment, and dangerous to publick ſecurity, urged 
both kingdoms to the verge of mutual deſtruction. 
Can facts and events be imagined, ſubſtantially more 


applicable to the ſituation of Ireland and Great Bri- 


tain. ? We have not arrived indeed at that ſtate, in 
which hoſtility, ſeparation, and connexion with other 


powers, are announced or ſanctioned by reſpective 
las; but theſe deſtructive purpoſes have been long 
| purſued by a conſiderable party in the nation, natural- 
ly grow out of diſtinctneſs and independence, and for 


full accompliſhment await only new difficulties and 
new trains of. untoward events, which may: ſerve as - 
occaſions, to give to the diſtin and independent ſtate, 
the deſigns hitherto foſtered ** a con n prom 


1 to pol} ann e alias be 
and warnings we have obſerved, not only in the comj- 
munity at large, but in the legiſlature, until the evil 
grown too great and approached- too near, becomes 


inevitable? No—we dare not reſt ſecure, All that . 


happened, far worſe than happened in a kingdom ſimi- 
larly;fituated, may, muſt take place in Ireland, where 
„%%% oe Rae every 
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every internal tendency is more malignant, and at a 
period, when externally, we are threatened with every 
danger ttfat portends ruin to all regulated ſociety. 


A great deal has been ſaid, and very unfoundedly, 
reſpecting the ſuperiour proſperity of Ireland to that 
of Scotland, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed advantages 
of the Union; as if, in truth, ſuch ſuperiority, taking 

it as fact, could materially affect the queſtion; 


That Ireland is of greater extent in territory, that 
it poſſeſſes more than double the quantity of produc- 


five ſoil, that the natural fertility of its land is in gene- 


ral incomparably ſuperiour, that its climate s more 


mild and genial, that its fituation for commerce with 


the reſt of the world is far more commodious, that all 


ies capabilities are incalculably greater, cannot be deni- 


ed by any man acquainted with both countries; and 
indeed, is univerſally acknowledged by all who pre- 
tend to ſpeak or write upon the fubject: but whether, 
in proportion to their reſpective natural advantages, 


Ireland be fuperiour. in N pts to Sean, makes 


mo vey pate n 


Ireland, from his Seda mentioned, is capa- 
ble of maintaining at leaſt three times the number of 
inhabitants; of carrying on every profitable art and oc- 
cupation in a manifoldly more enriching degree; and of 


/ 


affording to the common ſupport and protection of the 

Empire, a very ſuperiour acceſſion of reſource and 
power. Yet, in theſe great criterions of proſperity, 
collectively conſidered, Scotland, relatively to its na- 
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rural capability, is conſiderably ſuperiour. Her inha- 


bitants, almoſt to a man loyal, induſtrious, and effec» 


tive, amount, according to actual enumeration of 


two thirds of the pariſhes, publiſhed in the ſtatiſtical 


ſurvey, to nearly two millions; while in this country, 
by every ſober and rational calculation“, taken from 


| ſuch documents as were founded on any thing like ac- 
tual enumeration, the number of inhabitants, includ- 
ing not only the merely idle and'profligate, but the 


immenſe multitude of traitors or internal foes, cannot 
at preſent amount to more than three millions. With' 
| reſpect to the linen manufacture, in which Ireland has 
all along been foſtered by Great Britain, and for which 
ſhe is by nature, \ happily, more peculiarly fitted than 
any other country in the world, Scotland, in her in- 
feriour ſituation, produces annually at leaſt half 2 


quantity produced annually by Ireland. 


4 


2 foreign trade; that is, in the trade carried on 
with nations properly foreign and diſtin from Eng- 
land, Scotland is greatly ſuperiour. In the years 1764 
and 1765, the foreign exparts of Scotland amounted 
to 1,200,000/. per annum. Afterwards, in the war” 
with the Colonies, the exports were indeed materially 
_ depreſſed, becauſe a conſiderable part of the exports 
of Scotland was -to the Colonies „ and that commerce 


was then, for a time, turned into other channels. 


But, in the years 1783, 1784, and 1785, the exports. 
of Scotland again revived; 2 conſiderable portion of 


Scotch capital having been, in the meantime, employ- 


ed in the improvements of agriculture. In the latter 


: you Wop amounted to: above a minen gering; and” 
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A if Scotland has, ſince that time, continued to keep the 
ſame proportion of pace ' with -England, which it had 
done for a long ſeries of years before, the exports -of 
Scotland muſt at this time amount to at leaſt two mil- 
lions annually : whereas, the average annual foreign 
; export of Ireland, for the laſt ſeven years, ending 
174) Lady-day 1762» amount only to one million ſterling. 
But there remain yet more deciſive proofs of the ſuperi- 
our induſtry and enterpriſe, and of the relatively ſupe- 
tiour ſtate of proſperity in Scotland. The greater ex- 
tent and multiplicity of commercial correſpondence. 
_ evince the former; and the greater quantity. of ſhip- 
ping, and greater produce of revenue ſhew the latter. 
In the year 1797, the receipts of the poſt office in 
Scotland amounted to 109,793/.3 whereas, in the 
ſame year, the reciepts of the poſt office in Ireland 
amounted only to 68, 256/. In the year 1793, the 
regiſter tonnage of r belonging to Scotland 
amounted to 159,175, in 1795 to 145,391, and in 
1797 to 136,532; whereas, in the year 1793, the re- 
giſter tonnage of ſhipping belonging to Ireland amount- 
ed only to 67,790, in 1795 only to 58,765, and in 
1797 only to 53,181. In the year 1797, the net 

produce of Scotch revenue amounted to 2, 487, oool.; 
whereas, in the ſame year, the net produce of . 

4 revenue amounted only. to 437,516. | 


RC 


Now, taking together all theſe facts, reſpeQting * 
country to which nature has been ſo unpropitious, and 
on the poverty and wretchedneſs of which, at and be- 


- 1 probably be more franking here than in Scotland. 
but it cannot account, for the difference between 69. 000ʃ. Iriſh, od 
109,000). Britiſh ; for, it has been calculated, and is generally believed, 
that two-thirds of the correſpondence carricd on by means of franking, 
would ceaſe to exiſt, if franks could be no longer obtained. * 

; | _ 
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fore the Union, the enemies of ſuch a meaſure for Ire- 


land, ſeem to deſcant with fatisfaftion z and adding the 


univerſallyadmitted fact, that Scotland, during the great- 
er part of the eighteenth century, has advanced in far 
greater proportion than England itſelf ; it appears, that 
the Union of Scotland with England has greatly pro- 
moted its proſperity, as well as its tranquillity and ſecurity. 


We have no reaſon therefore, from the experience of 


the meaſure in Scotland, to dread a Union of this 
country with Great Britain as the blight of our bleſ- 
ſings, but rather to hail it as an event, auſpicious to 


our proſperity, as well as to our ſecurity ; if, in truth, 


any ſtate of things can with propriety be called proſ- 
Prone in which hes] is no intrinſick ſecurity, 


But, be the phat national benefits reſulting to Ireland 
from a Union what they may, it ſeems, that the circum 


| ſtance, of one hundred commoners, and thirty lords, 


attending their parliamentary duty in England during 
half the year, will ruin the city of Dublin; and there- 


fore, the meaſure is to be ON rejected, without 


farther conſideration. 


hundred and thirty perſons of. conſiderable property, 
will ſpend one half of the year in London inſtead of 


Dublin. Theſe very perſons would, in the preſent 


ſtate of the two kingdoms, ſpend a conſiderable- por- 
tion of their time and property in and, in the 
long intervals of parliamentary duty. It is natural, 
and perhaps proper, in men of their rank and fortune, 
to improve their minds, and by conſequence, improve 
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Now, what will be in fact the different ſtate of 'cir- | 
cumſtances as to the city of Dublin? ſimply, that one 
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- their country, in frequent perſonal interconrſe with 
the rank and property of the great ſiſter kingdom. 
Such intercourſe is neceſſary alſo, to preſerve and pro- 


| mote cordiality-of ſentiment, / uniformity of habits, and 
eorreſpondence of opinions and principles, on the great 


ſubjects of conſtitution and policy. It is the men of 


rank, property, and education, who ultimately lead 
the opinions, and form the habits, of the moſt impor- 
tant part of ſociety; and therefore, the more ſimilar 
ſuch leading characters reſpectively become in both 


countries, the more ſimilar by degrees, will reſpective- 


Ty become all the orders below them; and the more 
eſpecially, and the more effectually, when the chaſm 
between the ranks in this country, ſhall, in the progreſs 


of induſtry and enterpriſe, and their ſure conſequence . 


diffuſion of property, have been filled. by thoſe uſeful 


orders of men, who. bind together the higher and 
lower ranks, and who give to each, virtues, - which, 


without their intervention, would for ever remain un- 
known. Theſe one hundred and thirty perfons, having 
performed their duty in parliament, will then moſt na- 
türally, and it may be ſaid, neceſſarily, in order to 
vary the ſcene, to preſerve and improve their local in- 
tereſts, and to regulate their property, retire to their 


country, and there, among their conſtituents, employ 


their time, their property, and improved underſtand- 
ings, in uſeful intercourſe, and valuable improvements. 


The probability follows, that more of their property 


will then be ſpent in their on peculiar country, and 
particularly more among that uſeful race of men, the 
peaſantry, than in the preſent ſtate of things. . 
if the country at large improves. and -flouriſhes, it is 
: wn indeed to e that the capital will apt be 
abundantly 
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abundantly ſupplied with thoſe, who having acquired 
affluence, will ſeek, in the gratification of all the de- 
ſires generated by wealth, the ſuperiour conveniencies 
of a large and commodious city. It is not merely by 


the nobility and higher gentry, that luxuries and ex- 
penſive conveniencies are affected. They who are 


daily gaining riches and conſequence, by means of 


their own induſtry, or the induſtry of their fathers, 
(and their number muſt: conſtantly increaſe,) are gene- 
rally the moſt profuſe: in their expences : they aim to 
ſurpaſs in coſtly appearance, thoſe who are their ſupe- 
riours in rank; and though their conduct may be 
individually unwiſe, yet the active induſtry of fo- 


ciety is promoted. B&ſides, in the court of the chief 
- governor z in the, general reſort to the courts of law; 


in the ſeat of the univerſity; and in the centre of ag- 
gregation, which the habits of ages have made un- 
changeable, there is more than ſufficient ſecurity, that 
an abundant proportion of the rank and opulence of 


the nation, will conſtantly contribute to the full ſu A | 


port of the city of Dublin. 


+ Maids nant county and town in Great Britain, ex- 
cept Middleſex and London, has equal reaſon to com- 


plain of the'periodical reſidence of its nobility and re- 


preſentatives at ſeat of government; as any of the 


| counties or towns in Ireland. The counties and towns 


in Great Britain, are in general as diſtant from the 


ſeat of government, as thoſe of Ireland, and as tena- 


cious of their particular intereſts : but, experience and 
common ſenſe have long taught them, that the recipro- 
cal benefits, derived to and from the different parts of 


the ſame n are ſo multiplied and ſo nn, en- 
EE 45 | 1 W * _ riching 
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fiching, as to annihilate all conſideration of the occa- 
ſional or periodical Rn reſidence of my of its 
n. 8 N 

But, if the city of Dublin dean needs an 
example to calm its apprehenſions, it has but to look | 
to Edinburgh; which, in umon with the reſt of 
Scotland, has gradually flouriſhed fince the Union; 
has, not only, increaſed in inhabitants, in wealth, and 
in extent, but rivals in beauty and magnificence, and 
in a numerous nobility and gentry, the greater part * 
the — of | Europe. 


— 


1e n the EP of | Union, however, or to 
| anſwver objections to it, we are told; can nothing avail; 
for that, if it could be demonſtrated, that the meaſure 
is fraught with the pureſt bleſſings, or even neceſſary 
to our exiſtence, yet 'the parliaments of the two king- 
doms are incompeterit to the accompliſhment of it. 
But, if parliament be incompetent to accompliſh | a mea-' 
ſure of extraordinary benefit to the community, there 
muſt be ſome other power which is competent, and | 
which: muſt be reſorted. to for the purpoſe : for, it 
cannot be admitted, that ſo melancholy an abſurdity* 
can exiſt in our conſtitution, or in any wiſe or rational 
conſtitution, as an utter incompetence to adopt, any 
new regulation of ſtate,” or any change in the ſyſ- 
tem of ſupreme authority, which may be found 
neceſſary to ſecurity, or, in any other way, productive 
of great publick utility. Yet, our conſtitution, from 
its earlieſt hiſtory, to its laſt improvement, has recog- 
nised no other power, by which ſuch great purpoſes 
can be effected, than the concurrent will of the three 
eſtates of 8 This concurrent power, has 
„„ AE gg | not 
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not been confined to the enation of laws, ot autho- 


_ ritative deciſions, binding on the whole community, 
merely for the direction or controul of the actions of 


the ſubject; but extends to the enlargement or diminu- 


tion of the dominions of the ſtate ; and to ſueh changes 
and improvements in the conſtitution itſelf, as may beſt 
ſerve the happinefs of the great community, accordittg 
do the exiſting ſituation of the coumtry, imer nal and ex- 
ternal, and according to the varying cireumſtanmces of 
human affairs. It adopts and confirms compacts with 
other ſtates, which compacts often make material chan- 
ges in the property, and even in che territory of our own 


ſtate; it admits foreigners to all the privileges of citi- 
aenſtup; it confers and takes away franchiſe, according 


as publick good may require ; it regulates, limits, and 


alters, the ſucceſſion to the crown 3 it varies and limits | 
the regal prerogatives; it alters the duration of par- 


linments; and no loyal fubjeft has yet denied that it is 
competent, (though he may ſtrenubufly deny the com- 
petence of any moderm popular convention) to adopt 
any, the moſt eſſential, reforms, in its o formation, 


and conſequentiy iw the conſtitution, which the ſecu- 


rity. and happitieſs' f the community, may point our as 
neceflary,, of materinlly uſeful. Precedents, which 


prove the repeated exerciſe of theſe inherent. powers, , | 


have been ſo copionfly adduced by others, that to do 


thove thaw allude to them, would be idle and tedions. 
The principle, whicly found them, as it is extracted 
vom thb hiſtory of Bumun nature, is ſo juſtiy unfolded, 


and fo elegantly expreſſed, in a publiſhed ſpeech. of a 
* of ane, that no words could more 
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_ aptly illuſtrate the doctrine of parliamentary compe- 
tence. « Our conſtitution” ſaid he « ig not ohe of 
cc thoſe obſtinate and incorrigible fyſtems, which muſt 
ec hobble on through ages, accumulating abuſes, or 
« only getting rid of them by periodical revolution : 
our conſtitution admits the principle of ſelf-correc- 
tion: ſteady to its objects, which are freedom and 
* good order, it purſues the path which the period 
« ſupplies, for their attainment; and poſſeſſes, in the 
. boundleſs competence of its legiſlature, the means, 
e as it rolls its bleſſings through ages to poſterity, of 
c peaceably and imperceptibly adapting itſelf to cir- 
c cumſtances as they ariſe, of attending, with ſuitable 
_ « proviſions, the ſucceſſive changes of powers and in- 
e tereſts, manners and opinions, and of keeping pace 
6 with me, my ſafe and ain W | 


But the echt ereilt of the. Union of England 
and Scotland, prominent in the records of the Engliſh» 
conſtitution, that conſtitution which was early adopted, 
and has long taken root, in this country, ſo fully ap- 
plies to the preſent queſtion, and has ſo long been 
ſanctioned by the approbation, and juſtified'by the ex- 

parience, of the great and united people from whom 
we are chiefly derived, that it may be ſafely inferred, 
that no other power than the concurrent authority of 
the ſeveral eſtates of parliament, could conſiſtently be 
called upon, in the preſent analogous caſe, to make 
| > aj wit GAR ſhall prom A conclu- 
ſive. | 5 . 


13 1 8 
0 n to ſhew, that, to call together con- 
| ventions 


9 


lar and newly invented modes of deciding upon matters 


of national concern, would be to diſſolve the bands of 


ſociety, and to invalidate the ſecurities, by which, the 
poſſeſſion of the fruits of induſtry, and the good order 
of human life, are preſerved, —and, in tis * of mad 


vanity, wit Macy a 


In all inquiries into the nature and ends of govern= 
ment, nothing can be more idle and futile, than at- 
tempts, to decompoſe human ſociety into its original 


elements, and to inveſtigate that ſtate of things, which. 
is ſuppoſed to have taken place, before ſociety or govern- 


ment aſſumed any form, or adopted any laws for the 
regulation and  controul of human conduct. Hiſtory 


records no ſuch ſtate of things; no man has ever yet 


ſeen ſuch a ſtate; and hitherto, it has exifted, only i in 


the imagination of thoſe ingenious or idle theoriſts, who f 
compoſe romances upon the nature and right of man. 
EY According to the natural ſituations and accidental rela- 


tlons, in which tribes or nations of men have been ori- 
ginally placed, they palpably appear to have adopted, 
as circuſtances required, ' the rules or laws of conduct, 
| with reſpect to themſelves and to their neighbours, 
which experience pointed /out to them as neceſſary. 


Theſe rules or laws could not operate without effectual : 
every- 


ſanctions; and therefore, ſome ſupreme power, in 


| ftage of ſociety, has been found to exiſt, for the purpoſe 

of making law powerful and reſpected. Under the pro- 

tection of theſe laws, in every progreſſive Rep of civili- 

| zation, the varlous individuals | in a ſtate, make the in- 

numerable exertions, which give whatever of riches, 

: yoo and your improvement, it y_ to Ace. 
04 mute. 


ventions of the people, or to reſort to any of the popu- 
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- ample of France, make the concluſion too plain for dif. 


quire, In the progreſs af ages, we clearly obſerve, 4 
ſyſtem is formed, conſtantly recogniſed, and fully eſta - 


bliſned. This {yſtem is conſtitutad of canſtantly recog» 
niſed, and loag eſtabliſhed authorities z and of the va- 
rious rank, excluſive property, civil ſecurity, and uſe - 
ful privilege, which have gradually grown out of the 
peculiar nature, circumſtances, and experience, of the 

people or nation, under the protection and energy of 


| thoſe authorities, Now, it is evident, that, to refer 


the deciſion on any great national meaſures, to the gene - 


P of the people, in any form whatever, would. 


ſink the dignity, and ſhake the fixed nature, of thoſe 
eſtabliſhed authorities; wauld withdraw all protection 
fram the rank, property, and privilege, which the ac+ | 
eumulated exertions of ages had created; would betray. 
all the principles, on which thoſe exertions had been 


made: would exadicate from ſociety all uſeful motives ; 


would deſtroy the whole ſyſtem of civilization; and 
conſign, naked and defenceleſs, to a ate of deſert na. 
ture, all thoſe characters, which illuſtrate and exalt the 
nature of man. The hiſtory of the world, the ſimpleſt 
common obſervation, and, if it were neceſſary, the ex- 


cuſſien. If, however, any great queſtion of ſtate be re- 
ferred ta the deciſion of au orher than the eſtabliſhed. 
authorities, it muſt neceſſaxily be to the great body of 


- the people. There is na third, ng middle, party, to 


which the power can be committed ; for, to any ſuch 
party, ar body of men, are oppoſed in full force, all 


the objeftians, as to want of ugiverſal conſent, which 
can poſlibly be urged againſt parliament, added to 
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conſtitution under which the people of England live, as 


already has been hinted, 7het which we enjoy was de- 
_ rived. At firſt, the Engliſh ſettlement here was unfit | 


to make uſe of the perfect form of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion: ſuch part as was neceſſary, and could be render- 
ed operative, took place under Engliſh authority ;; and, 
from time to time, as the Engliſh ſettlers increaſed, and 
the reſt of the country became incorporated with them, 


the Engliſh conſtitution was more perfectly adopted and 


eſtabliſhed, At laſt, the whole of the country became 
compleatly ſubject to Engliſh laws; and accordingly, 
the principles and form of the Engliſh conſtitution, have 
deen, by degrees, ſo perfectly adopted in Ireland, that, 
conſidering the executive of England is the executive of 
Ireland, and conſtitutes one branch of her legiſlature, 


we may with truth and propriety be faid, as we gene- 


rally are ſaid, to live under the Engliſh conſtitution, 
The people of both kingdoms ſpeak the ſame language; 


the ſame religion has been long eſtabliſhed among them 
they are regulated in almoſt all reſpects by exactly ſimi» 


lar laws; and their whole ſum of intereſts is bound up 
in one fate. They inhabit two maritime iſlands, plated 
near each other in a corner of Europe; their chief pow- 
er and defence are maritime z they are particularly fitted 


for mutual aſſiſtance; they are feared and envied, and 


almoſt ſurrounded, by many of the moſt powerful ſtates 
in the world. Could any aggregate of circumſtances, 


more forcibly point out the propriety of Union, or 
tend to make the tranſition more eaſy and effectual ? and 


ſurely, no violence can be offered either to principle or 


precedent, if the conſtitutional power, which originally 
NR CR as 
root 
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abſence of eſtabliſhed authority, and of that preſcrip-· 
tive uſage, under which the ſtate,” * intancy to ma- 
| Ps has * Gn | Ss | 


The example of diſtinct FM incorporating with 
each other, for the purpoſe of mutual ſecurity, or of 
promoting the proſperity of both, is not unfrequent in 
in the hiſtory of civilization: and we find ſuch Unions 
conſtantly effected through the known and eſtabliſhed 
authorities, which had reſpectively governed ſuch ſtates. 
In England, in France, in Germany, in Batavia, in 
Switzerland, there have been abundant inſtances. In 
every inſtance indeed that can be adduced, it muſt be 
admitted, that, nearneſs and convenience of ſituation, 
fimilar diſpoſition, language, and uſages, and common 
fecurity; have, in whole or in part, induced the mea» 
fare; and it muſt alſo be admitted, that the ſuppoſed 
caſes, which, in controverting the general principle of 
Union, have been objected, of the poſſible incorpora- 
tion of ſtates totally diſſimilar and unfit ta coaleſce, 
would probably prove equally deſtructive as unnatural, 
Such objections, and every extravagant ſuppoſition that 
has been made for the ſame purpoſe, prove no more 


than, that particular meaſures, in their tendency, would © ihe 


be bad and ruinons, and that, probably, they would 
meet with a correſponding fate z but they prove nothing 
againſt the competency of the eſtabliſhed authorities of 
one ſtate, to concur with thoſe of another, in a mutual 
incorporation, calculated to produce laſting bleſlings to 
But, widely different is the caſe of Great Britain and 

Ireland from all thoſe wild imaginations. From the 
| ; conſtitution | 


4 


| K 4 
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root and grew up under Engliſh authority and protecti- 
on, and which, has attained the nature, and uſages of a 
the Engliſh conſtitution, ſhould, in conjunction with the b 
conſtitutional power of its parent, adopt a Union of 
conſtitution, in ſpirit and in form, the ſame as the com- 
ponent parts. X 


But, apprehenſion is entertained, that the junction, of 
a proportionate number of lords and commoners for 
Ireland, with the lords and commoners for Great Bri- 
tain, muſt impair the conſtitution; becauſe, as it is in- 
ſinuated, it would. increaſe the proportion of the influ- 
ence of the crown. This apprehenſion, whether real 
or affected, ſtrengthens the neceſſity of conſolidating =» | | 
the legiſlatures of the two kingdoms : for, it amounts to ' | 
this; that the motives to unprincipled adventure in, | | 
what has been called, the trade of parliament, will be | 
conſiderably diminiſhed, if not eradicated ;' and that, 1 
cConſequently, the important concerns of the ſtate, will 
not be ſo often impeded and injured, by thoſe inflamma- 
tory harangues, and. that miſchievous ſpirit of intrigue, 
through which, the factious purpoſes of party, and the 
ſelfiſh views of individuals, are too often promoted. * 
But the apprehenſion has, in truth, very little founda- Ge 
tion: for, the patronage of tbe crown cannot then have | 
ſo extenſive an influence in parliament as at preſent; be- 4 
cauſe, many of the members now enjoy profitable places 
here, which require an attendance on the duty attached 
to them, and which, conſequently, they could not en- 
joy, if attending parliament. in England: beſides, the \, 
reſidence of a parliament and a correſponding adminiſ- 
trion here, requires many offices, which then would 
f | \ \ not 
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not be neceſſary ;- and, the members to be returned for 
Ireland, upon the liberal plan in contemplation, would 
all be men of that ſuperiour rank and fortune, which at 
leaſt give conſiderable probability, that they would iu 
general be actuated, by higher and more generous ſen- 
timents, than intereſted wiſhes for a few paltry places; 
andi if, as we hope, the talents of many of them, ſhould 


frequently point them out, as fit perſons to take a lead. - 


ing part in the conduct of the empire, Ireland wilt reap 
her ſhare of honour and importance, in e ao 
Ls Ps, I EIT 


| -At 40 whatever may be the calculations on 
the eyentual propqſſtion of the influence of the crown, 
it is certain, that the Union of Scotland, has not pro- 
duced ſuch jncreaſe of regal influence, as has, in any 
degree, diminiſhed the force or effect of conſtitutional 
oppoſition; and, it is as certain, that, within: the laſt 
twenty or thirty years, ſome of the moſt popular mea- 
ures, have been carried in the Britiſh parliament, that 
are to be found in the hiſtory of the Engliſh conſtituti- 


on. It has been determined, that commiſſioners of 


.cuſtoms or exciſe ſhall not ſit in the Britiſh parliament; 
revenue officers have been deprived of the elective 
fratichiſe the general iſſue, in informations and in - 
Aiüctments for libels, has been completely committed to 
the jury. Theſe and many other acts of ſimilar ten- 
dency, have fully demonſtrated the power and indepen 
duence vf the people, and the full proportion of idfles 


ence iu the democratick part of the conſtitution. And 

| with regard to che effect of the meaſure now in-diſcuſ- 
| nee s lorde and common 
ö | "who 
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who would appear for Ireland, in the face of obſerv- 
ing Europe, would be of a deſcription, not likely in- 
deed fo engage in profligate or intereſted oppoſition, 
but moſt likely to join, with reſpectable and indepen- 
dent members like themſelves, in effectual oppoſition 
to every encroachment, that might be attempted, upon 
eſtabliſhed rights; becauſe, in eſtabliſhed rights, are 
at once involved, the intereſts of every rank in the 
community, and the extended well being of the 
whole. 


In the conſideration of the relative ſtate, and the pro- 
poſed Union, of two kingdoms, ſo connected and fo 
conſtituted as Great Britain and Ireland, the ſentiment, 
reſpecting the diſtin name, dignity, indepen- 
dence, of a diſtin& and independent kingdom which 
ſeems to have rouſed many to a kind of rage, is of ſo 


vague and eluſive a nature, that the underſtanding 


finds in it nothing ſubſtantial, on which to found any 
rational inference or opinion. But, if national ſecurity, 
- proſperity, virtue, and happineſs, be extended, and 


rendered mutually more effectual bleſſings ;, if both 


kingdoms, in the act of conferring benefits, receive 


reciprocally greater; if prejudice and jealouſy yield to 
cordiality and amity; if the power and dignity of each, 
contribute to the greater power and dignity of both 


incorporated; and, if all the valuable and honourable 
qualities in either people, conſpire to elevate the cha- 
racter of the united people; then ſhall national inde- 
pendence, national dignity, and national character, mag- 
nified, refined, and exalted, give uobler ſentiments to 
every ſubject of the United Kingdomf and incite him to 
Be greater 
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not be neceſſary 3- and, the members to be returned for 
Ireland, upon the liberal plan in contemplation, would 
all be men of that ſuperiour rank and fortune, which at 
leaſt give conſiderable probability, that they would iu 
general be actuated, by higher and more generous ſen» 
timents, than intereſted wiſhes for a few paltry places; 
and if, as we hope, the talents of many of them, ſhould 
frequently point them out, as fit perſons to take a lead- 
ing part in the conduct of the empire, Ireland will reap 
her ſhare of honour and importance, in na e 
. of the imperial ſtate. 


* 8 whatever may be the calculations on 
the eyentual propqſſtion of the influence of the crown, 
it is certain, that the Union of Scotland, has not pro- 
duced ſuch jncreaſe of regal influence, as has, in any 
degree, diminiſhed the force or effect of conſtitutional 

oppoſition; and, it is as certain, that, within the laſt 
twenty or thirty years, ſome of the moſt popular mea- 
ſures, have been carried in the Britiſh parliament, that 
are to be found in the hiſtory of the Engliſh conſtituti- 


on. It has been determined, that commiſſioners of 


.cuſtoms or exciſe ſhall not ſit in the Britiſh parliament; 
—revenue officers have been deprived of the eleftive 
frarichiſe;—the general iſſue, in informations and in - 
Adictments for libels, has been completely committed to 
the jury. Theſe and many other acts of ſimilar ten- 
dency, have fully demonſtrated the power and indepen« 
dence of the people, and the full proportion of luflo- 
ence iu the democratick part of the conſtitution. Andi 


_ wit regard to che effect of the meaſure now in-diſcub- 


ſ ion, let it be impreſſed, that the lords and commoners, 
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who would appear for Ireland, in the face of obſerv- 
ing Europe, would be of a deſcription, not likely in- 
deed fo engage in profligate or intereſted oppoſition, 
but moſt likely to join, with reſpectable and indepen- 
dent members like themſelves, in effectual oppoſition 
to every encroachment, that might be attempted, upon 
eſtabliſhed rights; becauſe, in eſtabliſhed rights, are 
at once involved, the intereſts of every rank in the 
community, and the extended well being of the 
whole. 


In the conſideration of the relative ſtate, and the pro- 
poſed Union, of two kingdoms, ſo connected and fo 
conſtituted as Great Britain and Ireland, the ſentiment, 
reſpecting the diſtint name, dignity, and indepen- 
dence, of a diſtin&t and independent kingdom, which 
| ſeems to have rouſed many to a kind of rage; is of fo 
vague and elufive a nature, that the underſtanding 
finds in it nothing ſubſtantial, on which to found any 
rational inference or opinion. But, if national ſecurity, 


- proſperity, virtue, and happineſs, be extended, and 
rendered mutually more effectual bleſſings ;, if both 


kingdoms, in the a& of conferring benefits, receive 
reciprocally greater; if prejudice and jealouſy yield to 


cordiality and amity ; if the power and dignity of each, 
contribute to the greater power and dignity of both 


incorporated ; and, if all the valuable and honourable 
qualities in either people, conſpire to elevate the cha- 
rafter of the united people; then ſhall national inde- 
pendence, national dignity, and national character, mag. 
nified, refined, and exalted, give nobler ſentiments to 
every ſubject of the United Kingdomf and incite him to 
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iotiſm, in the common and illuſ 


Under impreſſions, thus liberal and en- 


greater efforts of 


trious cauſe. 


reat Britain and 


the heart, of every inhabitant, of G 


Ireland, 


engraven for ever on 
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Tros Tyriuſque mihi nulla diſcrimine agetur, 


larged, may this be the m 
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